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generally runs well in excess of $1 


How big is BIG? 


We've said, from time to time, that we make a lot of money. Even 


BIG money. But we have to. 
To continue developing energy supplies around the world 


requires a lot of different projects in a lot of different places. In the 
In the UK, we'll be spending some $300 million as our share 


of a pipeline and processing facilities that will deliver gas from the 
The costs associated with pumping gasoline can also add 
up. Ever wonder what it costs to build a service station? They are 
bigger and better today than ever before. With your gasoline, you 
Then there's the cost of doing all these things—finding and 


producing oil and gas and selling gasoline and other products—in 


We're not complaining. But, the next time you see those BIG 


Put those three projects from just one segment of our busi- 
ness together and the number adds up to $1.1 billion. 

Mobil operates, or has major interests in, 20 refineries 
around the world, turning out some 1.8 million barrels of products a 
numbers in our earnings statements, remember: The numbers are 


Have you seen our investments? They, too, involve BIG 


money. 


Here's what we mean: 
That's BIG money. 
We're talking BIG money. 


U.S., for example, we're pumping heavy oil from the ground in Cali- 
More BIG money. 


fornia with state-of-the-art, environmentally sound technology we 
didn't have years ago. Today, these supplies are adding thousands 
of barrels of crude oil a day to America’s production. But it took an 
investment of $400 million over the last three years to get us where 


we are today. 


North Sea to Scotland. And a major project offshore Nigeria to 
produce condensate will carry a $400-million price tag for Mobil. 
$2 billion or so to process 150,000 barrels of crude a day. But we 


have recently expanded or upgraded six of our refineries, with sim- 
On average, today's stations are capable of pumping 2 million gal- 


lons of gasoline a year, and allow more customers to be served at 
one time. And a typical station, from the underground tanks to the 
big because the business is big. And the capital investments to 


Stay in that business are tremendous. 


spent last year in capital expenditures on antipollution require- 


ilar plans under way at five others. Total cost for these refinery 
can get your morning newspaper, coffee and donuts, along with 
any other products you might want to purchase at the mini-mart. 
an environmentally sound way. Let's add in the $315 million we 
ments and other environmental activities. 


day. We're not planning to build a new refinery, which would cost 


hose at the end of the pump, 
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| FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When we at TIME regis 
tered our environmental 
concern by naming the 
“= endangered earth as 
Planet of the Year for 
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1988. we began to look in our own 
backyard. Last year the Time Inc. 
Magazine Co. set up the Magazine 
Environment Task Force to seek out 
more environment-friendly ways to 
produce more than | billion copies of 
25 publications that the company 
prints annually 

As part of that effort, a six-mem- 
ber action group established at Timi 
promptly dubbed itself the Green 
Team and began teaching fellow em 
ployees how to separate their trash for 
recycling. More than eight tons of 
high-grade white paper are now re- 
covered every month from our head- 
quarters building in New York City 


About 11,000 bottles and cans—each redeemable for 5¢ 
collected for We Can, a nonprofit organization that aids the city’s 
homeless. “This is a serious program,” says Green Team leader 





including stationery, memo pads and business cards, will be recy- 
cled paper. On the broader front, the company-wide task force is 


encouraging our suppliers to develop lightweight, recycled coat 





, - 
TIME’s Green Team meets in New York City 


“This is a serious program. Itis going to be 
part of how we work here forever.” 


are 


Laura Conboy, TIME’s operations manager. “It is going to be part 


of how we work here forever.” 


Beginning this summer, all office paper used in the building, 


ed paper for use in our 


The paper 


magazines. 


available so far is too 


* heavy, and its use would increase our 


total consumption of paper. In fact, 


= we and several other Time Inc. maga- 


zines recently switched to a lighter pa 


= per. Reports task-force chairman Da- 


vid Refkin, who is assistant director of 


paper purchasing: “In the case of 
Time alone, this saves more than 
x 


2,500 tons every year.” 

We have managed to reduce the 
number of spoiled or unusable copies 
that come off the presses, another sav 
ings of several thousand tons. Some 
magazines are being recycled to make 
newsprint and other grades of paper; 
we are also exploring ways to enable 
readers to recycle more magazines at 
the local level. In addition, we are ex- 
perimenting with inks based on soy- 
beans rather than oil 
Even those subscriber-reply cards 


that are included with your magazine every week are getting fresh 
attention. From now on at least half of them (or 150 million a 
year) will be printed on recycled paper. 
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“The LTZ is a well-made driver's sedan.” *..a new benchmark 
in a high-quality performance-oriented family sedan, 
destined to be an important car on the American scene.’ 
Caprice Classic LTZ. One outstanding reason more 
people are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 
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LETTERS 


IS SHE THAT BAD? 


“Kitty Kelley’s 
book is the 
inevitable waste 
product of a free 
society.” 


James Rothberg 
Deerfield Beach, Fla. 


THE KURDS: 


Is | 
She 


Bad? ~ | | 


What's true | 
true—in Ki y's 
slasher be 





Naney Reagor 


I don’t understand all the fuss about 
Kitty Kelley's biography of Nancy Reagan 
[Books, April 22]. Readers should be in- 
telligent enough to form their own opin- 
ions about the former First Lady. Let them 
discover the dark side of a woman who 
tried so hard to be a superstar. After all the 
sickeningly flattering p.r. stories, we want 
to hear from the other side. 

Ingeborg Drucks 
Breckerfeld, Germany 


On the scale of wasted energy, 900,000 


up there with the Kuwaiti oil fires. 
William K. Kozel Jr. 
Havertown, Pa. 


Nancy Reagan never came across as a 
warm, caring person (as does her succes- 
sor, Barbara Bush), but she did her job and 
seemed to suit President Reagan just fine. 
An overwhelming number of Americans 
voted for Reagan knowing that Nancy was 
part of the package. We don’t need Kelley 
to tell us Nancy had flaws. Who doesn’t? 
Who cares? 





Louise Hauter 
La Canada, Calif. 


Truth, lies or some combination of 
both? My opinion of Mrs. Reagan remains 
unchanged. She’s one of the most despica- 
ble public figures of our time. 

Bob Levy 
Toms River, N.J. 


Can anyone take such an incredible 
book seriously? Kelley’s motives, besides a 


| desire for quick money, are unclear. Per- 


haps she should write next about how she 
dreamed up all these preposterous ideas 
and why she connected them to a woman 
of such high caliber and kind character. 
Angus Gilmore 
Bath, England 


What’s-her-name, the one who writes 
those unauthorized biographies of notable 
personalities, will know she has arrived 
when it is her turn to be the subject of such 
an unauthorized portrait. 

Robert F. Swisher 
Hato Rey, P.R. 


One of the key problems in U.S. gov- 
ernment is many of our most qualified in- 
dividuals are deterred from running for 
high public office because they or their 
families might be exposed to the kind of 
trash Kelley has produced. Time's decision 
to make her book the subject of a cover 
story is particularly unfortunate because it 
will discourage capable individuals from 
seeking public office. 

Douglas Chalmers Jr. 
Short Hills, N.J. 


Your article refers to a fashion-indus- 
try executive who “helped outfit Nancy in 
Adolfo clothes.” I was the sole contact be- 
tween Mrs. Reagan and my organization at 
all times. 

Adolfo 
New York City 


Insulting people to make money should 
not get all this attention. The only right 
reason to buy this book is to burn it. 

John S. Perkins 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Forced Confessions 
The U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling that 
the introduction of a coerced confession as 
evidence during a trial can be a “harmless 
error” is disturbing [NATION, April 8]. 
During the gulf war, we witnessed involun- 
tary confessions of a sort when our POWs 
repented their “wrongs” on Iraqi televi- 
sion. That horrible spectacle should have 
taught us just how “harmless” forced con- 

fessions can be. 

Margaret Poot 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Chief Justice William Rehnquist has 
seriously underestimated the impact a con- 
fession has on a jury and the willingness of 











some police officers to use force on a sus- 
pect to extract one. “A confession,” the 
Talmud says, “‘is like a hundred witnesses.” 
Michael Jedrzejek 

Albuquerque 


The greatest legacy of the Reagan and 
Bush administrations could very well be a 
Supreme Court that recognizes it is insane 
to let criminals go free simply because of 
bureaucratic or law-enforcement errors. 

Bob Golen 
Fairborn, Ohio 





Slicing School Budgets 

So education will have to share in the 
shrinking of funds across the country 
[NATION, April 15]. It will make do with 
fewer books, supplies, teachers, education- 
al programs and activities. And what will 
happen to the nation while this make-do 
nonsense goes on? It will rot. Cutting back 
on money for the education of children 
means poorly prepared, shortchanged fu- 
ture workers for the American economy. 
They will be ill equipped to enter a world 
that calls for more highly skilled workers. 
We can cuss, fret and fume, but what oc- 
curs in education simply reflects what we 

Americans think about its importance. 
Boris Blai 
Gradyville, Pa. 


As a teacher of foreign languages, I was 
interested in your article on the problems 
facing education. It is obvious that more 
money is not the sole solution, although it 
is certainly an important factor. Many stu- 
dents today seem to view school as a place 
to be entertained and to socialize with 
friends. They are not willing to exert them- 
selves to learn. I fear for the future of edu- 
cation and of my students, but I believe 
they and I have the power to make a differ- 
ence in the world. 

Amy K. Stiffler 
Pine Grove Mills, Pa. 


Last year French high schoolers took to 
the streets by the thousands to protest de- 
grading conditions in their lycées. The 
French education budget has overtaken 
the defense budget as the country’s largest. 
As a young American considering a return 
to the U.S. to raise children, I was dis- 
mayed to learn that America can no longer 
afford to educate its young. The question 
is, Can it afford not to? 

Wayne Drexler 
Paris 





Historians Rate Reagan 

It comes as no surprise that professors 
of history would consign Ronald Reagan 
to the cellar in evaluating U.S. Presidents 
[NATION, April 15]. People need to be 
aware that American historians of this cen- 


| tury have mounted an assault on the Estab- 
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lishment. This practice is called historicism 

and refers to the way historians use the dis- 

cipline of history as an instrument for re- 

making society along whatever lines they 
happen to like. 

Jon H. Widener, Director 

imerican Textbook Committee 

Auburn, Ala 


[he two men who have consistently 
been at the bottom of every poll evaluating 
U.S. Presidents—Grant and Harding— 
were enormously popular. Isn't it likely 
that scholars who have spent their lives 
studying the nation’s political history are 
better judges of presidential quality than 
the fickle and uninformed masses, who are 
easily impressed by a wave and a smile? 

Teresa L. Wood 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Earning His Pay 


In your article on CEO compensation 
[Business, April 15], the information 
about the Coca-Cola Co.'s chief executive, 
Roberto Goizueta, failed to relate his 
earnings to the performance of the compa- 
ny Most of what you classify as Goizueta’s 
compensation comes from a tenfold in- 


The Soviets: Who’s What 


LETTERS 


crease in the company’s stock price during 

the past decade. To paraphrase the title of 

a movie about a Coca-Cola bottle, “The 

Shareholders Must Be Crazy” if they aren't 

gleeful over that kind of pay for perfor- 

mance. Creating shareholder wealth is 
what they hired Goizueta to do. 

Carlton Curtis, Vice President 

Corporate Communications 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

Atlanta 


Switching to Two Wheels 

In response to your article criticizing 
my appropriation of $1 million to fund a 
study that could facilitate bicycle riding 
[NATION, April 22], the following facts 
may help put things in perspective. Our na- 
tion currently imports more than 45% of 
our oil at an annual cost of $62 billion. In 
addition to swelling the trade deficit, oil is 
consumed by cars, which are major con- 
tributors to urban air pollution. And while 
an estimated 50% of all Americans live 
within five miles of work (a quick 15-to-20- 
minute bike ride), very little is being done 
to make bicycle commuting a viable op- 
tion. Encouraging people to substitute two 
wheels for four makes good economic 


‘ When referring to political lez inings of various Soviet leaders, we have 
made an effort to avoid the use of terms left and right and to be cautious 
about calling people conservative or liberal. Reader Jim Guirard from 
Washington suggests that “it is inaccurate to label orthodox communists as 


‘conservative.’ These people who are determined to preserve police-state Leninism 
may be left-wing reactionaries, and they surely are not conservatives in the traditional 
sense.” Responding to Guirard and other readers, we've devised a chart giving some 


political coordinates. Since Gorbachev seems to be in motion, ch inging tacks and 
shifting away from radical reform and toward the hard-line position, we have not 
pinpointed him in our locator. It should be noted that the people listed in one 
category are not necessarily in agreement-or even in sympathy-with one another, but 
are grouped together as representative of views held by a particular faction 


MODERATES 








This group includes those 
who favor dismantling the 
present reforms. Made up 
of Communist Party 
apparatchiks, the military, 
the KGB and reactionaries 
who favor restoring strict 
centralized political and 
economic control, it 
includes Russian 
Communist Party leader 
Ivan Polozkov, Defense 
Minister Dmitri Yazov, 
former Politburo member 
Yegor Ligachev, Soviet 
state TV and radio head 
Leonid Kravchenko, Prime 
Minister Valentin Paviov, 
KGB chief Viadimir 
Kryuchkov 


TIME, MAY 13, 199} 


This category comprises 
those who are sympathetic 
to the need for 
fundamental reform, but 
fear that rapid dissolution 
of centralized control 
would lead to chaos and 
the breakup of the union. 
Examples: Foreign 
Minister Alexander 
Bessmertnykh, former 
Prime Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, Gorbachev 
adviser Yevgeni Primakov, 
former Interior Minister 
Vadim Bakatin. 


This segment includes 
those who have spoken out 
against the Communist 
Party and are committed to 
implementing perestroika 
and preserving glasnost; 
they support freedom of 
the press. Some favor rapid 
adoption of a free-market 
economy and privatization 
of property. Not everyone 
listed here is equally 
radical, but all desire swift 
movement toward major 
reforms. Examples: Boris 
Yeltsin, Leningrad Mayor 
Anatoli Sobchak, Moscow 
Mayor Gavril Popov, former 
Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze. 
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LETTERS 
sense, good environmental sense and good 
common sense. After all, can 100 million 
bike-riding Americans be wrong? 
Martin Olav Sabo, U.S. Representative 
5th District, Minnesota 
Washington 


Byrd Watching 


There is more than one way to look at 
something. In your “Porky Awards” 
[GRAPEVINE, April 15], you give Senator 
Robert Byrd the Pork-Barrel Lifetime 
Achievement Scroll for moving two federal 
offices to his home state of West Virginia. I 
say hooray for Senator Byrd! Yes, some 
government agencies, such as the IRS and 
INS, which deal directly with “customers,” 
should have offices in metropolitan areas. 
The Federal Government needs to move 
more of its offices out of Washington and 
other big cities to locations where facilities 
could cost much less. The taxpayers’ ex- 
penses would be lower in small towns, and 
the community would benefit from in- 
creased job opportunities. In my opinion, 
Senator Byrd started a good thing, and I 
wish more Congressmen would catch on. 

Jesse Spurway 
Addison, Texas 





Irrespective of Success 
I am described in your recent fawning 
article on humorist P.J. O’Rourke [PRo- 
FILE, April 15] as conceding a “grudging re- 
spect for his success.” I respect, quite un- 
grudgingly, wit, originality and honesty. But 
if a piece of O’Rourke’s writing has ever dis- 
played any of those qualities, I missed it. I 
do not respect, grudgingly or otherwise, 
O’Rourke’s or anyone else’s success, The 
royal court of the new Know-Nothing Party, 
where O’Rourke toils as jester, respects 
only success. Its officially sanctioned and 
one joke is: If those whining women (or for- 
eigners or bleeding-heart liberals, etc.) are 

so smart, why ain’t they rich? 
Sean Kelly 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 


TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
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Fax number: (212) 52 





Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Cab Drivers’ Secret A New York 
City cab driver tipped us off about the 
Wooden Bead Seat's “mystical” mas- 
saging action. It enables you to sit for 
long periods of time without discomfort or 
fatigue—whether you're at a desk or in 
traffic. It creates a “zone of comfort” between you and 
the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. The smooth lacquered wood 
beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. Our Wooden Bead Seat 
will keep you comfortable all 
year long. $29.95 #2690. 
Share the comfort—two for 
$49.95 #2700 


Take Your Contacts 
For A Spin The risk of 
eye damage is signifi- 
cantly reduced by proper 
lens care. The clinically 
proven Clensatron offers you an alternative to the tradi- 
tional, “finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or 
tear lenses. At 300 cycles per minute, it thoroughly 
scrubs both sides of both lenses in two minutes, remov- 
ing protein deposits and contaminants that may damage 
your eyes. Works with hard, soft and gas-permeable lens- 
es, Compact enough for travel, the Clensatron uses two 
AA batteries. AC adaptor included; Manufacturer's 1-yr. 
warranty. $59.95 #2680. Starter/ travel kit (soft lenses 
only) Includes Barnes-Hind solutions and convenient 
storage) travel bag. $19.95 #3200 
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The Industrial Strength Lightweight Vacuum The 
Oreck XL Vacuum has been known only to the world’s 
finest hotels and restaurants. Now, you can enjoy its 
unique design which uses the hollow handle to carry dirt 
directly into the top of the bag (instead of under the old 
dirt like most vacuums) to maintain vacuum suction power 
and efficiency. Just 8 pounds, it automatical 
ly adjusts to any surface. Side-mounted cor 
ner brushes easily and quickly clean 
: | baseboards and corners. Twin headlights 
illuminate under furniture. 30-foot cord is 
12 feet longer than most. Comes with an 
extra drive belt and air freshening tablets | 
When you buy the Oreck XL, we'll send you 
FREE the Hand-Held Compact Vac. Comes 
with attachments for cleaning your curtains 
ceilings, blinds, furniture and cars. Weighs just 4 
Ibs.! Both vacuums come with a year's supply of 
replacement bags and 
a 2-yr. limited warran- 


4 Ss ty. $299.95 #4010 
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eee Af A Watch For All 

=.) Reasons This digi 
a tal-analog chron 
meter swims 





you (to a depth of 150 feet), calculates your speed, wakes 
you, and tells you the day/date. Digital display can con 
vert to 24-hour timekeeping. All functions are powered by 
a highly accurate electronic quartz movement. Luminous 
analog hands and hour markers. Stopwatch times t¢ 
1/100th of a second. Rotating bezel tells you 
when the parking meter needs another 
quarter! Adjustable fit. $39.95 
Teflon-coated black-matte 
anodized stainless steel 
#1051; Stainless steel 
and gold-plated #1061 











1 Quaranteed delivery. 
nN additions or order. 
$ 5.95 0 $150.....$14.95 
$ 6.95 $16.95 
$ 8.9 $. $19.95 
$11.9 ‘ $21.95 





t mail orders, please call (614)794-2662 
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INTERVIEW 





By DAVIDAIKMAN NEW YORK 

Q. Do you think America is doing enough to 
encourage democracy in Iraq? 

A. It’s a very difficult thing. It’s what I call 


| the edge of the sword. Your country will be 


criticized if you try to impose something, 
and Americans will oppose this. But if you 
do not do anything, people will criticize 
that. 

I agree with President Bush. I would 
like to see another leader—another re- 
gime—in Iraq. 


Q. You have said Saddam Hussein is a “wick- 
ed man.” But won’t a policy of simply stand- 
ing aside from the conflict allow him to con- 
tinue ruling? 

A. I don’t see how he can stay. I mean, he 
could be successful today or tomorrow, but 
not for long. 


Q. Should he be brought to trial? 
A. If there is going to be a decision, that 








should be taken by the U.N. But the man- 
date was given to end his aggression 
against Kuwait, not to remove him from 
power. If one of your divisions took a 
bridge on the Euphrates River, and didn’t 
even go too far, maybe half the distance to 
Baghdad, maybe President Saddam Hus- 
sein would flee. But I think that would be a 
mistake, because in that case he might be- 
come a hero to the Arabs. Let the Iraqi 
people make the decision. Whether they 
are successful or not is another problem. 


Q. The Iranians have said they are not seek- 
ing to turn southern Iraq, which is predomi- 
nantly Shi‘ite, into a separatist state. Do you 
believe that? 

A. They would like to see the Shi‘ite part of 
Iraq as their own, but I don’t think they will 
be able to accomplish it. , 


Q. Given the chaos inside Iraq right now, 
what do you hope to see emerge from this 
civil war? 

A. It’s up to the Iraqis to decide. I would 
like to see a more democratic government, 
more representative of different groups in 
Iraq. The country is not a melting pot like 
the U.S. or Turkey, where many people 
have come and formed one nation. The 
human rights of different groups should 
first be established very well. If a society is 








Hoping Saddam Hussein 
‘Would Just Go Away 


President TURGUT OZAL, besieged by Iraqi refugees, supports 
the American reluctance to overthrow the Baghdad regime 
and predicts that it can’t last for long 


| not democratic, then its people cannot 
have freedom. 


Q. Is an increasingly politicized Islam a 
threat to secular rule in Turkey? 

A. Ifa state is religious, with a name like Is- 
lamic Republic and so forth, then there will 
be people there who want to appear reli- 
gious, but they are just pretending to be so. 
But if your state is a secular one, then no- 
body can claim to be religious unless he 
really is so. Comparing Turkey today with 
many Arab countries, I think Turks are 
more religious. But this does not mean 
they are fundamentalist. Dangers exist, but 
the main point is that the problems are 
economic. 


Q. But what makes you think Turkey can 
withstand the Islamic revolutionary anger 
that is affecting so many countries, even 
quite advanced ones like Malaysia? 
| A. I think Malaysia, economically, is richer 
than us. But from the point of view of the 
| experience of having a state, Turkey is far 
| richer. I say these other states should learn 
from us, not we from them. 
Also there is a substantial difference 
between the living conditions of Turkey to- 
| day and in 1979. Turkey is not today in a 
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state of crisis. 1 mean, most Turks car 
credit cards, like Americans or Europear 
Some years ago, it was a sin to carry a cre¢ 
card or foreign exchange in your pock« 
You would be jailed for it. Now, I say, \ 
have passed a certain point, and we will n 
go back. 


Q. Do you consider Turkey a Europe: 
country? 

A. Turkey is on a cultural fault line, whe 
two cultures mix. But in Ottoman time 
Turkey was called “the sick man of E 
rope,” so that means we were consider 
then a European country. Today Turkey 
basically of Western orientation. We ha’ 
democracy, human rights and a free ma 
ket. While 98% of the population is Mu 
lim, we are also a secular state. It’s a goc 


| example for the rest of the Islamic worl 
| Turkey plays the role of a bridge betwe« 


Western and Islamic societies, and this w 
become more important in the comil 
decades. 


Q. Does Turkey want to play a role in reso! 
ing the larger Middle East crisis? 

A. I think Turkey should come out of isol 
tion and play a role. Our experience wi 
economic reform in the past 10 to 11 yea 
gives us this possibility, and also our exp 
rience in the past 45 years of democracy. 


Q. But part of emerging from isolation is e 
tablishing yourselves as full members of t! 
community of civilized nations. And whe 
your application for membership to the Eur 
pean Community is discussed in Brusse 
and Strasbourg, so are two human rights | 
sues: the use of torture and the lack of fre 
expression for religions other than Islam. 

A. Yes, I know. Turkey has a very old d 
cree that prohibits some books from beir 
brought into the country. I tell you, that di 


“If one of your 
divisions took a 
bridge on the 
Euphrates River, and 
didn’t even go too far, 
maybe half the 
distance to Baghdad, 
maybe President 
Saddam Hussein 
would flee. But I think 
that would be a 
mistake.” 
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Express Mail offers pickup service. 


We'll pick up as many packages — overnight service with low prices starting at just $2.90. You see, 
as you have, all for a single charge starting at just $9.95, as well even when we pick up, we deliver. 
of just $4.50. as Priority Mail “two-day service Call 1-800-333-8777. 
That includes Express Mail between major markets Mag pa’ 
Bas ‘2 EXPRESS MAIL 
UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
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America’s award-winning sedan. obvious they couldn’t be more wrong. 
The day it first rolled off the assembly Continuous improvement. 
line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. We've never stopped trying to make 
From the most respected automotive and Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refine- 
consumer magazines to design associa- ments have been made since it was intro- 
tions, the praise for Taurus has been almost duced. Ranging from major changes like 
universal. Now, some might think that all entirely new engine choices, to thoughtful 
this acclaim would lead us to sit back and touches like an easily-accessed remote 
rest on our laurels. One drive and it's trunk release. 


With all the awards its won, 
you might think wed be satisfied. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 





Important safety features. 

Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 
safety features including a driver's side 
air bag supplemental restraint system to be 
used with your safety belts and 3-point 
rear seat belts. Plus the available anti-lock 
braking system with four-wheel disc brakes 
provides even more security for you and 
your family. 








One of Car and Driver’s “Ten 
Best” for the 6th straight year. 
At Ford, we're proud of our 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, 
have made Taurus an award- 
winning sedan every year 
since its introduction. 


Ford Taurus 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? ZED) Ford — 








Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


{33 Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans,LA 70140 (504) 586-0400 





This Mother’s Day, 
what do you give an ex-bobby soxer 


who says she has everything? 


How about an evening with Frank Sinatra, courtesy 
“The Reprise Collection Volume IL” This deluxe boxed 








video set features three v Intage Sinatra performances trom 
1969 to 1974, including “Sinatra! “In Concert At Royal 
Festival Hall” and “The Main Event” It's two and a half 

hours of classic Sinatra. For any one-in-a-million mon 

rdivicual videocasser The Reprise Collect 
A Man And His M A Mary And His Musi 

j 1" Of Blue Eyes Is Back 
Frank Sinatra “The Reprise Collection Volume II” 
New Home Video from Warner Reprise 


“The Reprise Collection Volume II” is also available on Laser Disc 
© 1991 Reprise Records 
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cree was not signed by me, When 

Prime Minister, I was trying to stop it. 
quires education. We are intending 

move those legal articles that relate | 
expression of ideas, freedom of thit 
which is so important in the U.S. If yo 
a people a chance to search for new 
zons, they will probably do much bett 


Q. What is it about the U.S. that you fe 
er countries, especially in the Middle 
may not grasp? 

A. They probably do not understan 
mocracy. The system of checks an¢ 
ances, they don’t understand this. F 
ample, when you discussed whethe 
should go to war in the gulf or solve 1 
sue with an embargo. I know every 
can be discussed in the U.S. But onc 
reach a conclusion, probably a large 
ber of people support it. 


Q. You have cumulatively spent, on a 
since you were 19, more than five ye 
the U.S. What did you learn about An 
and Americans? 

A. You are a free society, but you ar 
somewhat limited. Take the pressure 
were under when you prohibited alco 
the 1920s. This was unbelievable. But 
is one interesting fact: you contribut 
stantly to self-renewal. This pre 
comes from the free expression of 
free thinking. There is also free enter 
the ability of people to take risks. A 
can even jump from Niagara Falls. [1 
there is no difference between a 
jumping, or making money, or the 
nauts going to the moon. 


Q. You are said to have an unusually 
relationship with President Bush. W 
that like? 

A. I knew President Bush a long tim 
when he was Vice President. Let m 
you, when President Bush was a canc 
against Dukakis, I was here, and I tall 
him. I was hoping he would win the 
tion, because, at the beginning, some 
ers said Bush was not as decisive as 
gan. But I didn’t see that. 

I think I have given him some ad: 
think he probably benefited, becau: 
are very close to the gulf area, and 
know the mentality of the Am 
people. 


Q. What other world leaders hav 
respected as people of integrity 
intelligence? 

A. Mrs. Thatcher. I'll tell you very fr, 
I was very sorry she resigned. Before 
we were in Paris. She told me that af 
years of prime ministership, you hav. 
of enemies because the people who 
make Minister become your enemie 
the people who were Ministers and a 
moved become your enemies. I thin 
was right. I have the same proble 
Turkey. 




















GRAPEVINE 





By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 


Passing the 
Hat for Gus 


Has Gus Savage had a change 
of heart? Just a year ago, during 


| a bitter primary fight, the Dem- 


ocratic Congressman from Chi- 
cago ripped into opponent Mel 
Reynolds for accepting “Jewish 
money.” How strange, then, 
that invitations to last week's 
$500-a-head “Gus Savage for 
Congress” fund raiser in Wash- 


ington went to some of the | 


same organizations he had 
vowed to “run back to Highland 
Park where you came from.” 
What’s more, the invitations 
carried the name of House 
Speaker Tom Foley, who had 
professed to be “disturbed” by 
Savage’s inflammatory cam- 
paign rhetoric. The Speaker 














didn’t turn up at the bash, but a 
Foley spokesman confirms that 
he “supports all Democratic 
candidates.” 


Back in the 
Saddle Again? 


If John Sununu’s travel travails 
force his resignation as White 
House chief of staff, one Wash- 
ington insider is perfectly 
placed to succeed him. Craig 
Fuller, who served as Bush’s 
top aide during the Reagan 
years before being shoved aside 
by Sununu after the 1988 elec- 
tion, has spent the past few 
years on the bureaucratic back 
bench working for a Washing- 
ton public relations firm. Fuller 
is reminding acquaintances of 
his continuing ties to the Oval 
Office by confiding that the 
President is privately very con- 
cerned about the Sununu flap. 


A Sure Seller— 
Somewhere 


Iranian President Ali Akbar Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani, the powerful 
Shiite literary critic who upheld 
a death sentence against Salman 
Rushdie for The Satanic Verses, 
wants to be a best-selling author 
himself. Rafsanjani’s co-author 
is offering the 400-page manu- 
script for Our Revolution: The 
Ideology Behind the Movement 
to U.S. publishing houses. Ex- 
cerpts from the work show that 











the Ayatullah Khomeini’s politi- 
cal heir still has a jaundiced view 
of the Great Satan. “Our real 
desire, from the beginning, 
was to humiliate the United 
States throughout the world,” 
writes Rafsanjani. Moreover, 
Westerners “are members 
of the school 
of pleasure- 
seeking, lasciv- 
iousness, en- 
joyment and 
entertainment 
... [caught in] 
the fetid, slimy 
bed of lust 
and pleasure.” 
Showing some worldliness him- 
self, Rafsanjani is offering to 
provide rare family snapshots 
and even “unpublished” photo- 
graphs of the American hos- 
tages held for 444 days in Iran 
to anyone who snaps up his 


book. 


Say Good Night, 
Everybody 


Some of the Cable News Net- 
work’s most familiar faces are 
fading from the screen, Last 
summer CNN owner Ted 
lurner hired former Los Ange- 
les Times chairman Tom John- 
son to shake things up. After 
leaving the network’s on-air 
team alone during the gulf war, 
Johnson has started to do just 
that. Longtime anchor Mary 
Anne Loughlin was dismissed; 
veteran anchors Don Miller 
and Patrick Emory have not 
had their contracts renewed. 
“Johnson wants younger peo- 





How interested are you in 
hearing about Madonna? 


4% 


Do you think Madonna 
does controversial things 
just to get attention? 


© iiigdhnssscageWabe ices 82% 





ple who are not in the “Ted Bax- 
ter’ mode of broadcasting,” 
Says a CNN source. Turner will 
pay his replacements much low- 
er salaries and use the leftover 
money to attract established su- 
perstars like former CBs com- 
mentator Bill Moyers. 


A Deep-Discount 
Air Force 


What are Saddam Hussein’s | 
chances of retrieving the Iraqi 
air force jets that fled to Iran 
during the gulf war? About 
zero, estimates a senior Admin- 
istration official. At first, he 
says, Pentagon analysts 
couldn’t understand why the 
Iranians claimed that only 22 
Iraqi fighter planes and trans- | 
port aircraft had flown across 

the border “when we all knew 
they had 140.” They know now. 
“Tehran has been very busy 
painting over’ Iraqi markings, 
says the official. “Those planes 
are the new Iranian air force.” = 





WEAR THE RIGHT 
CUTTING-EDGE FASHION WEAR THER 
You've graduated from neon orthodontic elas- Lee’s next opus, a 
tics on your teeth to rows of safety pins pegging film-bio of Black 
your pants... and now these. A Grape glimpse — pave Mal- 
7 colm X, hasn't even 
S 4 summer looks: 
at spring and summer looks flimed yet, but 
GROW IT, SHOW IT. Once it these emblematic 
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Fly Free 
Or Die 


While Sununu stonewalls, TIME uncovers 
further evidence of ethics violations stemming 
from his business-and-pleasure junkets 


By DANGOODGAME WASHINGION 


ost people who work at the 
White House treat an order 
from the President as_ holy 
writ. So everyone expected 
quick action when George Bush, embar- 
| rassed by news stories on the frecloading 
travels of chief of staff John Sununu, direct- 
ed him to “get it all out” and make “full dis 
closure” of his expensive trips aboard Air 
Force executive jets to ski resorts in Colora 
do and to his home in New Hampshire. 
Instead, Sununu stonewalled. At 
Bush’s insistence, he issued a list of his 
White House travels, but it has proved to 
be incomplete, inaccurate and misleading. 
It conceals crucial information that TIME 
has obtained concerning at least four fam 
ily skiing vacations and a fifth trip to his 
New Hampshire home that were financed 
by corporate interests—in violation of fed 
eral ethics laws. Sununu declined requests 
for interviews about his travels, smugly as 
suring associates that if he simply hun- 
kered down and said nothing more, “this 
whole thing will blow over.” But Sununu’s 
troubles are not going away just yet. Presi 
dent Bush, who had earlier tried to defuse 
the matter by suggesting that White House 
travel policies might need updating, last 
week reversed himself and authorized 
White House counsel Boyden Gray to in 
vestigate whether Sununu has violated ex- 
isting travel and ethics rules 
The situation was clearly irritating to 
Bush, who at week’s end suffered a heart- 
beat irregularity that is often associated 
with Stricken with shortness of 
breath while jogging at Camp David, the 
President was rushed to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, where initial tests showed no se 


stress 


16 


rious heart damage. The incident took the 
spotlight off the high-flying chief of staff 
but only momentarily 

Though junketing on government air 
craft is a common practice among high 
Washington officials, including many mem 
bers of Congress, it does not sit well with the 
public at a time of recession, rising taxes 
and budgetary belt tightening. Eyebrows 
were raised last week, for example, when 
css News reported that Vice President Dan 
Quayle and Transportation Secretary Sam 
uel Skinner had taken an Air Force execu 
tive jet to Georgia for a golf weekend that 
cost taxpayers an estimated $27,000. 

But Sununu’s conduct raises questions 
that go far beyond the use of taxpayer-fund- 
ed planes and invites a new twist on the New 
Hampshire motto: LIVE FREE OR DIE. Since 
he joined the Bush Administration, Sununu 
and his family have taken at least four ski 


Charge It 
To the 
Taxpayer 


John Sununu is not the only high- 
living official in Washington. After 
a dose of austerity under Jimmy 
Carter, fancy cars and first-class 
travel are back for upper levels of 
the Executive Branch. Meanwhile 
members of Congress have their 
perks, junkets and expense ac- 
counts, which last year averaged 
$150,000. Asampler: 








trips and one trip home to New England that 
were financed in large part by corporate in 
terests. Yet federal law forbids officials to ac 
cept valuable gifts, including travel and rec- 
reation, except from certain charitable and 
educational organizations. Items: 


THE CHRISTA MC AULIFFE SABBATICAL 
FOUNDATION, named after the New | 





Full-time cars and drivers are provided 
to all Cabinet Secretaries and House 
and Senate leaders. Agency heads 

and their deputies have to settle for 
door-to-door limousine service when on 
official business; ethics rules forbid 
private use. The vehicle of choice !s 

a Lincoln Town Car equipped with a 
cellular phone 





killed in the 
86 explosion of the space shuttle Chal- 
ger, raises money to give teachers time 
to pursue further studies. The founda 
n, which was organized by Sununu in 
86, holds a four-day fund-raising ski 
ent each February at the Waterville Val 
Resort in New Hampshire. For the past 
Sununu and unidentified 


impshire schoolteacher 


ee years, 








2mbers of the Administration and 
ngress can go globe-trotting as 
ich as they please. A case in 

int: a 100-member delegation of 
sional representatives, their 
2S, aides and guests are p 
take a 10-day trip to the Par 
ow. Estimated cost to taxpayers: as 
ich as $1 million 



















members of his family have flown to the 
event on Air Force executive jets. The Su 
nunus in 1989 flew up on Air Force Two 
with Vice President Quayle. In response to 
written questions submitted by TIME to the 
chief of staff, a Sununu aide explained that 
his boss paid no reimbursement to the gov 
ernment because he and his family were 
Quayle’s “guests.” In 1990 and 1991 Sunu 
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Government regulations require federal 
employees to fly coach when using 
commercial aircraft, but few Cabinet 
Secretaries and ott 
observe the rule. U.S. Trade Repre 
tative Carla Hills, fe 


104 days of travel last ye 


ther higher-ups 








or exar 


ple, logged 





first class on each trip 
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The chief of staff released an account of his 
travels that did not tell the whole story 


nu took his own jet and 





deemed the ski 
weekends to be “official business” foy im 
self; the government was reimbursed $844 
in 1990 and $4,430 in the 1iva 
lent of commercial coach ares for hi 





wife and children 

An aide to Sununu claimed that th 
McAuliffe Foundation paid for the fam 
ily’s airfare. But the organization’s books 
examined by TIME, show no such payment 
Thomas Corcoran, president of the Water 
ville Valley 
checks for 


Resort, told Time he 
the airfare, ind ex 
penses of the Sununu family and other “ce 


lebrity” skiers out of 


wrote 
lodging 
a separate account 
funded by sponsors of the 
McAuliffe event. Among them: Coca 
Cola, McDonald’s and Siemens Nixdorf. 
the electronics firm that was awarded a $7 
million computer contract by the state of 
New Hampshire while Sununu was Gover 
nor in 1988 


corporate 


SKI MAGAZINE and its parent company, 
Times Mirror, invited Sununu to ski and 
speak at its three-day gathering in Aspen, 
Colo., in December 1990. As usual, Sunu 
nu classified this trip as official business 
and flew out on an Air Force jet. Ski mag 
azine officials, however, say they paid for 
lodging, meals and ski passes for Sununu 
TIME last 
week, Sununu’s office billed a ski-industry 
lobbying group, the American Ski Federa 
tion, $802 for Nancy Sununu’s airfare. A 
Sununu aide later explained that the pay 
ments by Ski and the Ski Federation were 
‘billing errors” that would be 
by having the White 
these groups and transferring the bills to 
the SIA Ski Educational Foundation, an 
educational organization from which Su 


and his wife. As reported by 


corrected 


House reimburse 


allowed to re 
Some 


ques- 


nunu would normally be 
ceive gifts of travel and recreation 
Administration 
tion whether Sununu is allowed to accept 
a skling-speaking invitation from a profit 
making corporation, SAi magazine, then 


lawyers, however, 


cover for it by billing his expenses retroac 
tively to an educational foundation 


THE EAGLE-TRIBUNE of L Mass 

located only 10 miles from Sununu’s home 
in Salem, N.H., invited the chief of staff to 
June 





ence 


speak at a newspaper banquet in 
1990. Sununu declared the trip to be offi 
cial business and flew to Lawrence on an 
Air Force jet, 


closed number of his family members. The 


accompanied by an undis 


newspaper, according to one of its editors 


government $1,920 for the 


reimbursed the 
family’s airfares 


Apart from the 


of some of his travel arrat 





nu may be involved in a confi 
from efforts to help a major sk 
his first S- 


stemming 





developer During 





weekend, in Vail, Colo., in 1989, Sununu 
was joined by an old political associate, 
| Philip T. Gravink, who runs the Loon 
Mountain ski resort in New Hampshire’s 
White Mountain National Forest. Gravink 
was a contributor to Sununu’s political 
campaigns and let Sununu and his family 
ski for free when Sununu was Governor. 
| At the time of the Vail event, ¢ jravink had 
an application pending with the U.S. For- 
est Service and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to nearly double the size of his 
resort, and asked Sununu’s counsel on 
how to speed the process. Sununu helped 
persuade Gravink that, as the developer 
later told the Manchester Union Leader, 
“our problem isn’t environmental, it’s 


| political.” 
Upon his return from Vail, Gravink 
wrote a letter to Sununu at the White 


| House, describing the expansion he want- 
ed. Sununu passed the letter to the EPA 
and the Forest Service and followed up 
with what one well-informed Washington 
official described as “a lot of bullying and 
bluster” that “made clear what outcome 

| the White House wanted in this case.” 
An aide to Sununu denied that any 
pressure was exerted on Gravink’s behalf. 
| Yet according to Ned Therrien, acting su- 
pervisor of the White Mountain National 
Forest, “Sununu has called several times 
and asked for updates on the progress” on 
Loon Mountain’s application. Therrien 
| emphasizes that Sununu only pressed for 
speedy action on the matter and did not 
specifically call for its approval. But Sunu- 
nu’s favorable view of the project is a mat 
ter of public record. “Well-done, environ- 
mentally safe growth should be allowed,” 
Sununu said in a January 1990 interview 
with the Union Leader. He added that 
“from what | know,” Loon Mountain's 
proposed expansion “falls into that catego- 
ry.” It is mildly ironic that one of the 
founders of the Loon Mountain resort Is 
Sununu’s political idol, Sherman Adams, 
Dwight Eisenhower’s former special assis 
tant, who was forced to resign that position 
in 1958 because he accepted a vicuna coat 
and other gifts from a Boston industrialist. 
The controversy that continues to swirl 
around the chief of staff presents his boss 
with a dilemma. Sununu has been extremely 
useful to Bush as a lightning rod, absorbing 
political heat that might otherwise burn a 
popular President. Now Sununu ts generat- 
ing the heat and turning into a potential li 
ability. Aides say that Bush, while annoyed 
at Sununu’s excesses, continues to value his 
services. The President, they say, hopes that 
Gray’s investigation will allow Sununu to 
“correct” his travel reimbursements and 
put the matter behind him. But that can 
only happen if Sununu stops stonewalling 
and explains, fully and publicly, the details 
of these junkets and the interests that bank- 
rolled them With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington and Rod Paul/Concord 
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Nation 


Masters of War _ 


Anew book offers fascinating details—but no 


shockers—about the Pentagon’s role in the guif 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 





f war is hell, the gulf war was—for the 

U.S. anyway—closer to heck. It was 

over in 42 days. American forces suf- 
fered about 140 casualties. The returning 
U.S. troops were hailed as heroes. Publish- 
ers seized the upbeat, patriotic moment 
and flooded the market with quickie 
biographies of America’s four-star master 
of flanking movements and teddy-bear 
tears, General “Stormin? Norman” 
Schwarzkopf. 

And now comes Bob Woodward, the 
General Motors of journalistic authors, 
with his new book, The Commanders (Si 
mon & Schuster; $24.95). This is not just 
another quickie. Fortified with an advance 
of undisclosed magnitude, Woodward and 
his researchers worked on the book for 
more than two years. They interviewed 400 
anonymous sources and pored over piles of 
documents and notes. Yet the 398-page 
book is not what they had in mind when 
they began. 

The original plan was to investigate 
how things do and do not get done in 
the peacetime Pentagon. In mid-research, 
however, two unexpected events—the in- 
vasion of Panama and the gulf war—forced 
Woodward, a former naval officer, to 
change course. Instead of analyzing mili 
tary decision making, he exploited the 
sources he had already developed and 
wrote what is known in the trade as a 
“ticktock”: a detailed reconstruction of 
how and why the nation was led into battle. 
In an introductory note to the book, 
Woodward, an assistant managing editor 
of the Washington Post, rather preten- 
tiously describes this exercise as falling 
“somewhere between newspaper journal- 
ism and history.” 

Actually, it is journalism in hard cover. 
History requires analysis, context, good 
writing and—something Woodward never 
provides—footnotes, sources, some kind of 
record that scholars and other readers can 
check to determine how well the author has 
done his job. Although The ¢ ommanders 
lacks all that, Woodward does provide in- 
teresting insight into how a democratic gov- 
ernment functions in times of crisis. If there 
are no eye-popping disclosures, there are 
many new details. Among them: 
>General Colin Powell, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had serious personal 
reservations—as did Schwarzkopf and oth- 
U.S. officers—about President 
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Bush’s determination to switch from de- 
fense to offense in the gulf. Powell, in par- 
ticular, is portrayed as worrying about the 
possibility of getting bogged down in a 
costly, open-ended land war, and as being 
“in real agony” about Bush’s often in- 
flamed rhetoric. Woodward writes that 
Powell, like most Democrats in Congress, 
for some time favored a defensive deploy- 
ment in Saudi Arabia plus economic sanc- 


vi 


National Security 
Adviser Scowcroft 
was a hawk 
throughout 











ons against Iraq. Once he had received 
is orders and had been assured of ade- 
uate forces on the ground, however, Pow- 
ll appears to have saluted and done his 
yb. Similarly, says Woodward, Secretary 
f State James Baker started out favoring 
anctions but eventually came around to 
he President’s point of view 

The idea for outflanking Saddam Hus 
ein’s Republican Guard with the bold 
‘Hail Mary” movement to the west, as de- 
cribed in loving detail by Schwarzkopf 
juring his famous victory press confer- 
‘nce, actually originated in the Pentagon, 
10t with the general. 

> Powell quietly assigned Lieut. General 
Calvin A.H. Waller to Schwarzkopf’s staff 
‘to act as a calming influence” on the vola 
ile Desert Storm commander. 

> Defense Secretary Dick Cheney felt that 
the anti-Saddam coalition was shaky and 
believed that Congress was not prepared to 


authorize the use of force on short notice 
According to Woodward, Cheney 
thought the White House’s handling of last 
year’s budget negotiations with € congress 


also 


was “inept” and “raised fundamental ques 
tions about whether Bush and the Cabinet 
knew what they were doing.” 

> National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft was an unrelenting hawk during the 
Administration policy debates. “For Scow- 
croft,” Woodward writes, “war was an in- 
strument of policy, pure and 
simple.” 

Had the gulf war ended in disaster, 
some of the disclosures in The Command- 
ers, especially those dealing with Powell’s 
doubts, might have become a cause céle 
bre. But the war was a military triumph, 
notwithstanding the terrible suffering of 
the Kurds and Shiites after their unsuc- 
cessful postwar uprising against Saddam 
Woodward’s descriptions of prewar de- 


foreign 


(ANGUARD OF 


EXCELLENCE 
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bates and concerns thus seem to reflect no 
more than admirable prudence. Powell in 
particular emerges as just the kind of war 
time general a nation wants: one who sees 
problems before they happen and guards 
against them 

In the final analysis, The Commanders 
in spite of rather shameless Pag 
One hype last week in the Post, breaks little 
Wood 


ward devotes only his final six pages to the 


some 
new ground about the war itself 


actual fighting, and hardly mentions such 
things as allied targeting procedures for 
the air war, the failure of Iraq’s vaunted 
Republican Guard to mount a serious 
counterattack, and the Pentagon’s success 
at using its unprecedented control over 
press coverage to win public acceptance 
of the war 
all the more glaring in a book written by a 
co-star of the Post’s legendary Watergate 


Omissions of that kind seem 


investigation 











Nation 


Inside the 


CIA 


As the cold war thaws, America’s 
main spy agency lays open its Z ‘ 


top secret inner sanctum in these 
HEADQUARTERS: Home to some 15,000 spies, analysts 


excli iSIVE photographs and scientists, the agency’s futuristic complex lies in 
Langley, Va., eight miles northwest of the White House. 






‘ WIJ 


SPYMASTER: After a morning briefing with President Bush, 
CIA Director William H. Webster and his security detail arrive 
at Langley’s underground executive garage. 
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MARTIAL ARTS: No, it’s not top-secret training for 
James Bond wannabes. This is the employees’ idea of fun: 
practicing Tae Kwon Do in the basement during their break. 
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COMIC RELIEF: Humorous pinups NEWS WATCH: To keep abreast of political, military and 
grace the door to the library's Historical economic developments, the Office of Current Production 
Intelligence Collection. and Analytic Support constantly monitors world news. 
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We’re accused of being obsessed 
with perfection, precision and meticulous 
attention to every detail. Thank you. 


— 


A passion for perfection®” 


S 





The little things on a flight tell you a lot about an 
airline. So you'll notice that at Lufthansa, your 
drink and meal arrive at the same time. And that 
your electronic headset is free even in Economy 
Class. Or if you don't want to eat, drink or watch 
movies, you can get a “Do Not Disturb” sign. Of 
course, the way our crew works together also 
adds to your flight. Things like these show our 
passion to make your flight enjoyable. One you 
feel in everyone at Lufthansa. From the wine 
steward who inspects every bottle to the pilot 
who gets you there on time. A passion for 
perfection™ that ensures you the best flying 
experience possible. 


Lufthansa 


Agent for deta 











Car makers always worry about how many miles 
you put on their cars. At Infiniti, our added concern was how 


many miles does the car put on you? 


You can measure the 
stress limits of the engine and 
the chassis. But what about 


the driver and passengers? 


An Infiniti loaner car is standard when you 
make an appointment for service. All part of the 
Infiniti Total Ownership Experiences which 
makes owning an Infiniti as 


pleasurable as driving one. 


The luxurious envi 
ronment can be further f 
enhanced with rich 


leather seating surfaces 


and power sunroof. 








The Infiniti G20” mid-size 
luxury sedan is a brilliant 
example of stress reduction. 
Which allows another, more 
pleasurable sensation to sur- 


face. Absolute exhilaration. 





We began by putting the 


driver and passengers first. The interior cabin fatigue and tension. It just plain gives you 
was actually designed before the exterior. the luxury of additional room. G20 
Creating a more spacious, luxurious, environ- We also found that nothing = $0,635" 
ment. Like that of a much larger sedan. reduces stress like having control. Feel the 
What you'll find is, this not only minimizes G20% stable handling, agile maneuverability, 


To arrange a guest drive, call 1-800-826-6500. 


“M.S.R.P. fully-equipped, including automatic transmission, leather seating surfaces, power sunroof and destination charges; title, taxes and license fees not included 
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and capacity for quick acceleration, and you'll sion, $20,635: That should definitely take 
know exactly what we mean. And why it’s some pressure off of entering the luxury 
been called one of the best handling front- car market. The G20 from Infiniti. The only 
wheel drive cars in the world. anxiety you might encounter is figuring out 
Then, let’s not forget the price of admis- why it’s taken you so long to purchase one. 


QS INFINITI. 











There’s never been 
a better time 
to buya Canon 
plain paper FAX. 


paper with laser technology for extremely This means you can rely on your Laser Class 


5 ‘ : FAX-L770, even when you've run out of paper. The 
high quality output. It gives you faxes that additional memory allows you to store up to 40 


not only look great, but are easy to handle pages of information, which can be printed when 

and file, and won't curl or fade over time. No the paper supply is replaced. 

wonder more people choose a Canon plain @ Free supplies. 

paper FAX than any other. You'll receive two replacement cartridges and 
The FAX-L770 also offers UHQ™ (Ultra an 8,000-sheet supply of 82” x 11” paper with your 

High Quality) for utmost clarity on the faxes purchase. So you won't have to worry about fax 


; ‘ ‘ lies for up t 2 year, based on the average usage. 
you send, and Hyper-Smoothing which helps eee — 


clear up the “fuzzy” lines and edges of faxes = @ No finance charges until February 22, 1992: 


you receive—both, Canon exclusives. _Purchase your FAX-L770 withaCanon 
N ly that. | bl id Credit Card and you'll incur no finance charges unti! 
Not only that, its replaceable cartridge February 22nd, 1992! 

contains everything that can run out or wear . j 

out in the printing process, and can be @ Two years of maintenance for the price of one. 


With the purchase of a one-year maintenance 


replaced in one easy step. agreement, your Canon FAX dealer will provide 


Now, in addition to obtaining this Laser another year—free. This is more than just protec- 
Class technology, you can take advantage of tion, it insures top performance of your Canon FAX. 
. . *: To find out more on how to take advantage 
the following special offers* if you purchase a+ nese offerson.a Canon Laser Class FAX-L770, 
FAX-L770 between February Ist and June visit your nearest authorized Canon FAX Dealer 


28th, 1991. or call 1-800-OK-CANON. 
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DAILY MEETING: Early each morning, White House, State | 
Department and Pentagon officials meet at the CiA to prepare | 
the President's briefing on world events. 








TOP-SECRET PULP: Classified isa are shredded 
and chemically treated to obliterate any writing; scraps are 
loaded into trash containers and shipped to landfills. 
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a Nation 


A Heartbeat from Eternity 








Stricken with fatigue and shortness of breath while running, 
Bush recovers after giving the nation a little scare 





t seemed like a routine Saturday 
for George Bush. The President 
was relaxing at Camp David after fly- 
ing home from Ann Arbor, where he 
had given a commencement address 





| that can be brought on by stress but is 


at the University of Michigan. In the 
middle of the afternoon he donned 
his running togs and began to pound 
the pine-needle-covered trails of the 
200-acre retreat. At 4:20 the Presi- 
dent was suddenly stricken with fa- 
tigue and shortness of breath, Secret 
Service agents walked him to the 
Camp David infirmary, and from 
there he was rushed by helicopter to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

Initial tests indicated that Bush 
had suffered from an irregular heart- 
beat, or atrial fibrillation, a condition 


not necessarily a serious health 
threat. There were no signs of heart 
damage. By early evening the Presi- 
dent was dining on steak and salad in 
his hospital room, where he was to 
spend the night. Described as being 
in good spirits, he joked about ar- 





ranging a “two-week vacation,” and 
watched a televised press briefing on 
his condition, during which he even 
telephoned the White House press 
room to say he had been walking and jog- 
ging for 40 minutes before he was stricken. 
Typically, he had brought a briefcase full of 
paper work, and consulted with White 
House chief of staff John Sununu, who met 
him at the hospital. 

Vice President Dan Quayle remained 
at his home in Washington but phoned 
Bush to exchange what were described as 
“pleasantries.” Quayle had been immedi- 


| ately informed of the President’s jogging 


mishap, but no moves were made to acti- 
vate the lines of presidential succes- 
sion. “There was never any question 
of the President losing consciousness 
and being unable to continue his 
functions,” said White House press 
secretary Marlin Fitzwater. Public 
concern about Bush, one of the most 
popular chief executives in U.S. his- 
tory, was probably intensified by the 
fact that his constitutionally designat- 
ed successor is not highly regarded as 
a potential President. A recent TIME/ 
CNN poll, for example, indicated that 
only 19% of Americans were pre- 
pared to vote for Quayle as a presi- 
dential candidate in 1996. 
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Enjoying a favorite pastime on the White 





In his initial briefing, Fitzwater stressed 
that his boss was “stable” and that there was 
no cause for alarm. There were “no indica- 
tions at this time that he had a heart attack,” 
said Fitzwater, who added that Bush was 
“calm, cool and collected.” The President, 
he said, was being treated with the drug Di- 
goxin to restore normal heart rhythm and 
was expected to leave the hospital the follow- 
ing day. Seeking to make light of the episode, 
Fitzwater said doctors had told Bush he 
“could be back jogging in a matter of days.” 





The incident raised 
the question of 
whether it was 

prudent for a 
66-year-old man to 
continue jogging 





House grounds 











That raised a few eyebrows in the press 
room. After Bush’s last checkup, in March, 


his physician, Dr. Burton Lee III, pro- | 


nounced the President to be “in excellent 
health” and described him as “an extraor- 
dinarily vigorous man who continues to 
thrive on a great deal of physical activity 

and a rigorous, demanding work 


re) 


could not help but bring up the ques- 
tion of whether it was prudent—to 
use a favorite Bush word—for a 66- 
year-old man to continue jogging. 

Some of Bush’s associates have 
privately wondered about that for 
some time. One Administration offi- 
cial recalls meeting with Bush at the 
White House a year ago just after the 
President had jogged three miles. 
“Bush’s face was beet red, his head 
wrapped in two wet towels,” he re- 
calls. “It looked as if he was com- 
pletely fatigued.” 

Last summer Bush’s doctors told 
him to ease up on the jogging, not be- 
cause of his heart but because of a 
mild degenerative arthritis condition 
in his hips. Advised to switch to low- 


SW Os OVEASIWH & 


Master and Lifecycle machines in- 
stalled in his private upstairs office at 
the White House. He cut his jogging 
to a couple of miles once a week or so. 

According to medical experts, the 
kind of heartbeat irregularity that af- 
fected the President is not in itself a 
serious condition. “Usually when you 
have so-called atrial fibrillation,” 
said Dr. Timothy Johnson, ABc News 
medical editor, “it does affect the 
pumping of the heart to some degree, 


and that’s why there may be shortness of | 


breath, but it does not represent a major 
problem in the major pumping chambers 
of the heart, the lower chambers.” Dr. Lyle 
Micheli, director of sports medicine at 
Boston’s Children’s Hospital, says that jog- 
ging alone would be unlikely to provoke 
such a condition in a regular runner like 
Bush. “It can happen at that age just spon- 
taneously,” he said. “Whether it means 
there is an underlying problem, I really 


rather doubt it. Atrial fibrillation is really a 


benign condition.” 

On Sunday, the White House re- 
ported that x-rays and blood tests 
showed no heart damage, but that the 
irregular beat persisted and that the 
patient would remain in the hospital 
during the day for further observation. 
Bush was still expected to return to a 
full workweek, however. If so, the epi- 
sode would soon be over and forgot- 
ten. But it was a real scare, if only a mo- 
mentary one, anda stark reminder that 
even the most vigorous and active of 
Presidents is only a heartbeat away 
from eternity. —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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schedule.” Yet last week’s incident | 





impact aerobics, Bush had Stair- | 





Why pay VISA or MasterCard 
over 19.00% a year?’ 


When you have 
a smarter option at 16.25%: 


American Express believes that 

people who use credit responsibly 

deserve an advantageous interest ameeny 

rate. That’s why American Express” 

Cardmembers enjoy such a low rate with 

the Optima™ Card, currently 16.25% for purchases.* 
Of course, in addition to the option of extending 

payment at this low rate, with the Optima Card they 

enjoy the full range and unsurpassed level of benefits 


and services offered by American 
Express. This high level of service, 
combined with an interest rate lower 
than the average of the major bankcard 
issuers? provides significant value for 
American Express Cardmembers at an annual fee of $15. 


The Optima Card. 
A smarter option when you want the _ 
flexibility of extending payment. ° 


American Express Cardmembers may apply for the Optima Card now, by calling 1-800-OPTIMA-9. 


“Based on the average of the 8 largest standard VISA/MasterCard issuers’ APRs as published in the Main Survey 
of RAM Research's Bankcard Update 3/91. Some issuers may offer other cards with lower rates.**For cash advances, 18.40%. 
The rates are adjusted semiannually based on the Prime Rate as listed in The Wall Street Journal 
The Optima Card is issued by American Express Centurion Bank. © 1991 American Express Centurion Bank. 











COMPARED TO A HONDA CIVIC, 
THE AMERICAS HAVE 
MORE ROOM, A LONGER 
POWERTRAIN WARRANTY, 
A MORE POWERFUL ENGINE 
AND AN AIR BAG. 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 
A SALE? 















Dodge Shadow America Plymouth Sundance America 


OKAY, HERE'S YOUR SALE. $7,199 FOR FIRST TIME BUYERS: 
PLUS ADDITIONAL FACTORY-TO-DEALER SAVINGS AVAILABLE. 


The Dodge Shadow America and Plymouth Sundance —_ and now they're on sale. So don't wait. See your nearby 
America are the lowest-priced American cars and the Dodge and ChryslerPlymouth dealers. 


lowest-priced cars in th = A ro | A ly Pp 
: Badge + ay Phymoulh ‘v as Z 
world with an airbag - Si dvantage : Dodge aume / \C antage : lymouth 
sinst outerbody rust-through. See limited warranty and its restrictions at y vur dealer. Always wear your seat belt. $7699 2-dr 
n new dealer taxes and destination changes cx es vary. S f 


*Protects engine, powertrain an 1 ag: 


base sticker price less $500 Ist time car buyer's rebate on n stack. Title, varges extra. Actual prices vary. See dealer for details. 
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Disease victim: rabies is spreading up the East Coast 


WILDLIFE 


Rabid 
Raccoons 


A rabies epidemic is spreading 
through the northeastern U.S. 
Since 1989, when infected rac- 
coons first appeared in New 
Jersey, 700 rabid animals—in- 
cluding skunks, foxes and even 


| a bear—have been counted in 


that state alone. Last month 
three rabid raccoons were dis- 
covered in Connecticut, and 
experts say it’s only a mat- 
ter of time before the disease 


moves farther into New England. 

Rabies began to spread 
northward in 1977, when 3,500 
Florida raccoons were imported 
into West Virginia to be hunted 
for sport. A number of them 
were rabid and quickly trans- 
mitted the disease to other 
forms of wildlife and to some 
humans: rabies killed 13 people 
in the U.S. during the past dec- 
ade. “Once raccoon rabies is 
here, it’s here to stay,” says Dr. 
Matthew Cartter, an epidemiol- 
ogist with the Connecticut State 
Department of Health. “This is 
a long-term problem.” 





Paupers Need 
Not Apply 


Should the poor be barred from 
seeking justice in the nation’s 
highest court? No fair-minded 
American would support that 
idea, yet the U.S. Supreme 


Court last week handed down 
two rulings that will make it 
more difficult for impoverished 
litigants to petition that body. 
The first decision involved 
John Robert Demos Jr., a con- 
victed rapist serving a life term. 
Taking advantage of a rule that 
waived the $300 filing fee for 
paupers, Demos had sent 32 re- 





THE NAVY 


Not the Love 
Boat? 


The U.S.S. Acadia, a naval re- 
pair ship, returned to San Die- 
go two weeks ago after serving 
more than seven months in the 
Persian Gulf. Before heading 
out again, it might have to add 
an onboard nursery. Last week 
Navy Officials confirmed that 
while the Acadia was at sea, 36 
of the 450 women aboard were 
transferred to shore duty be- 
cause they were pregnant. 

The officials insist that there 


— a 


| wife 
| brother Michael Cato, 


| 





CRIME 


Scot Free- 
For Now 


At first police thought a thief 
had murdered Army Specialist 
Anthony Riggs, who was shot in 
Detroit within days of his return 
from the gulf. But then 
the plot twisted when 
suspicion fell on Riggs’ 
Toni and her 


who were accused of 
killing Riggs to collect 
his $175,000 life insur- 
ance policy. Last week 
Judge Vesta Svenson 
dismissed the murder 
charge against Toni 
Riggs, ruling that Ca- 
to’s confession could 
not be used as evi- 
dence against her be- 
cause it violated her 
Sixth Amendment 
right to confront her 
accuser. 

Riggs’ freedom 
may be short-lived. 
She can be charged 
again if her brother 
testifies against her in 
his own trial, if new 


Saved by the Sixth Amendment 


evidence is brought or if Judge 
Svenson’s ruling is overturned. 
Says Wayne County prosecu- 
tor George Ward, who will 
appeal the ruling: “We think 
even without that confession 


there was sufficient circum- 
stantial evidence to bind 
her over.” s 








petitive petitions to the court. 
The justices voted 6 to 3 to 
blacklist Demos, making future 
free appeals harder. In a second 
order, the court amended 
its rules to restrict “frivolous or 
malicious” petitions by the 
poor, who file more than 60% 
of the court’s cases. 


Thurgood Marshall pointed out 
that there was no comparable 
rule against frivolous appeals 


| by fee-paying litigants. Wrote 


Marshall: “This court once had 
a great tradition: ‘All men and 


| women are entitled to their day 


In a bitter dissent, Justice | 


in court.’ That guarantee has 
now been conditioned on mon- 
etary worth.” es 





The U.S.S. Acadia in San Diego: Taking liberty a little too far? 
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is no evidence that anyone 
broke regulations prohibiting 
sexual relations between men 
and women while on duty. By 
their count, nine of the women 
arrived on board pregnant with- 
out yet knowing it. Five were 
transferred from other vessels 
The remaining 22 crew mem- 
bers may have had flings during 
liberty calls in Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines or elsewhere. 

“These women have a right 
to get pregnant,” grumbled a 
Navy spokesman. “The conclu- 
sion somebody is jumping to is 
that the Acadia is a love boat, 
and that’s not the case.” 2 
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World 


Cyclone 
Of Death 


wom ‘8yJAMES WALSH 
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The lightning flashes 
and threatens, the 


aay foam-fields hiss, 
Z the sharp white 
; terrible mirth of 
0 Som pa brute Nature. 


—— 


Sea-Waves by Rabindranath Tagore was published ex- 
actly 100 years ago, but the great Bengali poet’s subject is 
timeless. His April of cyclones, “blind forms of being,” was 
this year’s last day of April for Bangladesh. Twenty-foot 
walls of water. Demonic winds of crushing force. The hor- 
ror left behind: 125,000 lives lost, and still counting. A 
world used to human-scale catastrophes —plane crashes, 
say, that kill a few hundred at most—cannot absorb the 
biblical dooms that visit Bangladesh. Straddling the con 
joined mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, two of the 
Indian subcontinent’s mightiest rivers, the country is regu 
larly drowned by flood crests surging downstream or 
scourged by whirlwinds from the sea. Of the 20th century’s 
10 deadliest storms, seven have devoured their victims at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. 


In the twinkling of an eye it ended! None could see 
When life was, and when life finished! 


The aftermath of a fierce cyclone looks like a judgment. 
But no reasonable attempt to comprehend Bangladesh's 
afflictions could find a moral in them. In 1970, a year be- 
fore the birth trauma of the Bangladesh republic, a cyclone 
may have taken half a million lives. The number was only a 
guess: survivors, typically poor rice farmers and fishermen, 
on exposed delta islands, can never afford to count the lost 
Their suffering —starvation, cholera, typhus—is just begin 
ning. Tagore identified April with Rudra, the Indian storm 
god, but Sea-Waves is really a meditation on “brute Mad- 
ness.” Wonders the poet: “Why in its midst was the mind 
of man placed?” 


m Women and children, their faces masks of tragedy, wait for 
food in Chittagong, Bangladesh's main port city. Hammered by 
sea swells and winds of 145 m.p.h., the city lost tons of rice. 


9 








@ Survivors in 
Makeshkhali, below, 
jostle for supplies 
dropped by helicopter. 
Though the storm was 
of historic ferocity, 
emergency safeguards 
spared many lives. 


@ But no amount of 
relief measures and 
repairs could stem the 
upsurge of grief under 
a boiling heaven. At 
right, children are 
buried in a simple grave 
in Patanga district. 


@ Sandwip, bottom, 
was one of many 
islands in ruins. Said a 
villager on Manpura: 
“When the storm came 
in darkness, | thought! 
would never see day 
again.” 
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Suppose this was an investment opportunity. 
Which would you choose? 


Introducing Defined Asset Funds. Because seeing _folios of bonds, stocks and other assets to suit your 


at you’ re investing in is a definite advantage. goals. You enjoy reduced risk through diversification. 


Defined Asset Funds are too good to be kept under And you can get started for about $1,000. 





ups. There are many benefits. You know Definitions, our new magazine, 


Call 1-800-422-9001, 


advance what you're investing in. The will explain the many advantages of 





extension 358. 
urities in these unit investment trusts Z Defined Asset Funds, America’s 
professionally selected. Since they’re supervised but not oldest and largest family of unit investment trusts. 
ively managed, there are no management fees. Ask your financial professional or call our toll-free 


You can choose from a wide range of defined port- number for your free copy. Merrill Lynch 


earson Lehman Brothers - Prudential Securities - Dean Witter - PaineWebber 
A free prospectus containing more complete information, including all charges and expenses, is available. 
Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
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TakeUslo Play, 


Delta is your perfect playmate. Flying you to playgrounds like 
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three continents, no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


Zs. DELIA 


Ve Love bo FlyAnd It Shows. 









Take Us 10 Pay: 


The American Express" Card assures you of a warm reception in the 
land of blue skies, turquoise water and sunny dispositions. Because wherever 


Delta takes you, American Express will take care of you. 





Don't Leave Home Without It. 





WITH WAUSAU, THIS 
MATERNITY WEAR COMPANY KNOWS EXACTLY 
WHAT TO EXPECT: 


| Page Boy designs and manufactures maternity wear for fashion-conscious women. Founded 







40 years ago, this Dallas-based firm now has retail stores in 26 upscale shopping centers 
across 
the country. 
“As we grew over 
the years, our insur- 
ance policies became 
more fragmented) 
says Elsie Pollock, Page 
Boy’s Co-Founder 
and President. “Then 
Wausau came in and 
consolidated all our 
property, liability and 
ancillary coverages 
under one, readable 


Trademark Policy. 








“We also appreciate Wausau because they have national capabilities that we won't 


Pack Boy ; ; mn , 
MATERNITY outgre yw as Our business continues to expand? Wausau co dated Page Boy's 


many property, liability and 
ancillary coverages under THE 


Page Boy’s experience with Wausau once again = TRADEMARK*Policy 


demonstrates that the best business relationships are uncomplicated. “Wausau simply 


ic 4 ‘ 
2 ~ = gives us better advice and better service?’ 
Wausau’s national capa’ bilities serve 
Page Boy's growing num etail ~s, Pollock concludes. MACE 
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Wausau Insurance Companies, 2000 Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 Telephone (71 15) 845-5211 A Member of the Nationwide” Group 
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An American soldier offers water to Kurds at Zakhu: the allie’ 
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¢ are anxious for the U.N. to take over the relief effort 


Walking the Beat in Iraq 


Will the United Nations succeed in its ambitious efforts to police Saddam Hussein 
and destroy what remains of his lethal arsenal? 


By LISA BEYER 


s the coordinator of United Na- 

tions humanitarian operations in 

Iraq, Bernt Bernander should be 
able to expect a reasonably smooth pas- 
sage through the streets of his host coun- 
try. Recently, though, as Bernander drove 
north of Sulaymaniyah to inspect the treat- 
ment of Kurdish refugees there, gunmen 
ambushed the five-car convoy. They hit 
three cars with gunfire, but the occupants 


| miraculously suffered only a few glass 


splinters. The assailants, it turned out, 
were Kurdish guerrillas who had mistaken 
the U.N. delegates for Iraqi government 
officials. After appropriating one of the 
vehicles, the guerrillas apologized for 
shooting and sent the envoys on their way. 

No serious harm was done, but the at- 
tack served as a warning to the U.N.’s rep- 
resentatives of the pitfalls they face in po- 
licing Iraq. It is the most ambitious effort 
yet by the world body to settle a war and 


punish an aggressor. Not only must the or- 
ganization provide refugee relief and keep 
the peace along a disputed border, but it 
must also oversee reparations and disarm a 
nation of its most potent weapons—which 
means finding the arms, destroying them 
and ensuring that they are never replaced. 
Working conditions are not ideal. The 
U.N.’s relief operations in Iraq are drasti- 


| cally underfunded; a plea to members for 


$578 million in start-up money for the re- 
gion produced only $105 million. The or- 
ganization must operate in a country that 
has been bombed back to a “preindustrial 
age,” as a U.N. report described the situa- 
tion. And the world body is caught be- 
tween the conflicting demands of the al- 
lies and Iraq. “We're overwhelmed,” says 
Staffan Bodemar, the chief of mission in 
| Baghdad for the U.N. High Commission- 
er for Refugees 





The U.N.’s authority to run so much of 
Baghdad's business comes mainly from the 
| cease-fire resolution adopted by the Secu- 
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rity Council on April 3 and grudgingly ac- 
cepted by Iraq three days later. Among the 
main assignments: 


POLICING THE IRAQ-KUWAIT 
FRONTIER 

As of this week, the U.N. expects all al- 
lied troops that were occupying southern 
Iraq to depart, leaving the job of watching 
over the 120-mile frontier exclusively to its 
1,440-person Iraq-Kuwait Observation 
Mission. Among UNIKOM’s members, 
drawn from 35 countries, are 300 military 
observers whose duty is to patrol the nine- 
mile-wide demilitarized zone along the 
border and to report any truce violations 
on either side to U.N. headquarters 

These monitors are accompanied by 
650 lightly armed U.N peacekeeping 
troops. Their role is to protect the U.N. ob- 


| servers and to support personnel; they are 


powerless to stop any skirmishes in the de- 
militarized zone. There ts little concern 
that Saddam Hussein will risk the conse- 
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WHAT, NO THUMPING DISCO BEAT? 
Nota muscle shirt or skimpy leotard in sight? 
What sort of exercise class is this? 

Well, it’s called “Twinges 
in the Hinges,” a class devoted 
to improving the flexibility 
of arthritis sufferers. And 
it's putting a spring into many 
a step thanks to the Arthritis 
Foundation of Southern 
California and the YMCA 
who, together, developed 
this program. 

At 7:30 AM sharp, four 
mornings a week, a sprightly 
72-year-old Peggy Snow leads 
her class into the Torrance-South Bay YMCA pool 
for an hour's “watercise.” 

An arthritis sufferer herself, she found the program 
so beneficial she volunteered to teach it to others. 
And in 5 years, Peggy's never missed a class. 

“Some of my regulars, like Robert here, have 
been coming for years. We really care for and support 
each other. We'd bend over backwards for one another, 
if we could,” she laughs. 

“Twinges in the Hinges” is just one of many 
health and fitness programs the YMCA offers the 
community. 


It also offers parent-child programs that strengthen 











families. Youth and teen programs that build self- 


esteem. As well as being the largest provider 


of child care in the nation. 

But are we talking about 
the same YMCA, the gathering 
point for happy campers and 
many a tireless basketballer, 
we hear you ask? 

None other. 

However, what's not widely 
known is that the YMCA 
has for many years embraced 
all comers regardless of 
age, sex (almost half its mem- 
bers are female), religion or 
ethnic origin. 

“Aren't we all one family?” asks Dave Cason, 


Torrance’s director. “You bet. The way we see it, 
we're the Family Y, and we've a couple of hundred 
million or so people to reach out and care for.” 

It’s this concept of brotherhood that prompted 
Toyota to help fund the construction of the teaching 
pool back in 1985. And to continue our support of 
the exciting new projects underway this year. 

But why the Y? 


Because we know of no other 146-year-old that’s 


so healthy and flexible. 


TOYOTA 


INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAL 























quences of another foray southward any 
time soon, but the peacekeepers may have 
to stay for years, just as they have remained 
in Cyprus since 1964 and in Lebanon since 
1978. 


ASSISTING THE KURDS 

Late last month the U.N. agreed to as- 
sume the administration of allied-built 
refugee centers for Kurds returning to 
Iraq from the northern border, where they 
had fled after their failed rebellion against 
Saddam in March. That was fine with 
Baghdad, which had itself asked the world 
body to do just that. The allies, however, 
also want to hand over to the U.N. the job 
of protecting the Kurds from further re- 
prisals by Saddam's forces. As it is, nearly 
20,000 allied troops are in northern Iraq 
watching over the Kurds, and their gov- 


ernments are anxious to bring them home. 

The deployment of U.N. troops, how- 
ever, would require Security Council ap- 
proval, which the Soviets and Chinese, 
wary of expanding the limits of U.N. inter- 
| vention, would probably veto. So late last 





month British Prime Minister John Major | 


| proposed a compromise: instead of dis- 


patching soldiers, the U.N. would send in | 


police to guard the Kurds. As with U.N. 
troops, they would be drawn from member 
countries. The U.S. supports the idea, as 
does the European Community. 

Though Baghdad has condemned the 
proposal as a violation of its sovereignty, 
the Western allies are not moved by such 
technicalities. Says a British diplomat: 
“We are determined to go ahead.” U.N. 
officials in Iraq insist that the proposal is 
not viable unless Baghdad agrees to it. But 
Western diplomats contend that Saddam 
is so eager to see the allies leave and 
to have U.N. sanctions lifted that he 














may eventually sign off on the plan. | and to put pressure on Saddam. The Chi- 


Even if U.N. police are dispatched, 
they are no guarantee against renewed 
fighting between the Kurds and the gov- 
ernment. The Egyptians pushed past U.N. 
forces to attack Israel in 1973, just as the Is- 
raelis did when they invaded Lebanon in 
1982. 


SUPERVISING REPARATIONS 
Under the terms of the cease-fire, Iraq 
is responsible for paying compensation 
for damages it caused during the war and 
the occupation of Kuwait. The claims will 
be immense; according to a U.N. esti- 
mate, the destruction in Kuwait is on the 
order of $8 billion. Reparations are to be 
paid out of a fund financed by Iraqi oil 
revenues and administered by a special 
U.N. commission, That body must still de- 


termine what portion of Iraq’s oil money 
to retain. Washington favors seizing 40% 
to 50% of the overall revenues, while Lon- 
don proposes 25% to 30%. But Iraq sup- 
porters like Yemen and Cuba want a 
much lower rate of 10%, arguing that any- 
thing higher would punish the Iraqi peo- 
ple too harshly. 

Of course, Iraq cannot begin to chip 
away at its reparations bill until it starts 
earning income again. Baghdad has asked 
the U.N. Sanctions Committee, which 
includes representatives of each of the 15 
Security Council members, to unfreeze $1 
billion in Iraqi assets overseas and to per- 
mit the export of $1 billion worth of Iraqi 
oil. The government says it must have the 
moncy to purchase food and other essen- 
tials. But the U.S. and Britain remain skep- 
tical, insisting that Iraq more clearly dem- 
onstrate its needs. They are trying to hold 
the lid on sanctions to force Iraq’s compli- 
ance with the other cease-fire provisions 











ABritish soldier offering food in northern Iraq: a battle simmers over who will protect the Kurds 


nese and Soviets are inclined to be more 
merciful. That division promises to make 
the Security Council’s periodic review of 
the sanctions, scheduled every 60 days, a 
political tussle. 


DEFANGING IRAQ 

Under the cease-fire terms, all of Iraq’s 
biological and chemical weapons are to be 
destroyed, as are its ballistic missiles with a 
range exceeding 93 miles and its ability to 
develop a nuclear bomb. Required last 
month to produce an inventory of these 
arms and facilities, Baghdad cheated 
shamelessly, underestimating its chemical 
stocks and claiming to possess neither bio- 
logical weapons nor nuclear weapons- 
grade material. Last week Iraq submitted a 
new report and acknowledged that it pos- 
sesses 48 Ibs. of highly enriched 
uranium. Some of that material, 
Baghdad said, lies buried under 
bombed reactors. The rest was re- 
portedly moved to an undisclosed 
site. 

The U.N. commission charged 
with locating and destroying 
Iraq’s lethal arsenal is authorized 
to search the country for arms that 
Baghdad has not accounted for. 
Allied intelligence reports should 
help guide the group, whose 
members, experts from 21 coun- 
tries, are to meet for the first time 
this week. But surely Iraq will 
manage to keep some of its se- 
crets, especially since all trips by 
U.N. officials outside the capital 
must be approved by the govern- 
ment 24 hours in advance. “There | 
is no way we can find everything,” 
says a British diplomat. 

What the commission does 
find, it will dismantle, supposedly 
within 45 days of the Security 
Council's approval of a demoli- 
tion plan. Destroying a conven- 
tional missile is straightforward. “You re- 
move warheads, crush the body, and that’s 
it,” says Yasushi Akashi, U.N. Under Sec- 
retary-General for Disarmament. With 
chemical and biological weapons, though, 
the process is complicated. “We must be 
extremely careful about the environ- 
ment,” says Akashi. The U.N. may have to 
build a special facility for getting rid of 
these armaments; that could push costs 
above $100 million. 

The U.N. is also charged with seeing 
that Iraq’s fangs, once pulled, do not grow 
back. By Aug. 1, the Secretary-General is to 
develop a plan to ensure that Baghdad does | 
not in the future procure any of the weap- 
ons forbidden it. That is an imposing task, 
given Saddam’s determination in the past to 
work around embargoes and also, to be fair, 
given how many member countries of the 
U.N. helped him build his arsenal in the first 
place. |—Reported by Bonnie Angelo/New York, 
William Mader/London and Lara Marlowe/Baghdad 
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In 1291 A.D., in- 

habitants of Swit- 

zerland banded 

together to fight 

for a revolution- 

ary concept called 

independence. It 

was an idea born 

out of the notion 
that Switzerland should be governed not just by the 
people, but more eguentaiiy for the people. And 
they won. Now, 700 years later, those same Eesckwes 
stand firmly in place. Which, perhaps, explains one 
major characteristic of the Swiss populace — that after 
700. years of working for the people, they would 
inevitably become pretty good at it. Today, their na- 
tional carrier, Swissair, takes that same spirit to over 

110 destinations 

within 67 countries 


emer ineey 
700th birthday 
Wir cla (elite Mame lale| 
many happy re- 
ss Swissair. 
The civilized way 
to the world. 











The Sun SPARCstation family. 
28.5 MIPS maximum. 





What happened to th 


Our maximum, 76 MIPS, is almost — stations to achieve a SPECmark 
three times as fast as theirs. And of 72.2 versus Sun's 21. 

our new Series 700 workstation 
family starts at 57 MIPS—exactly 
twice Sun's maximum. 


Where SPARC architecture has 
just about reached its upper limits 
in speed, our PA-RISC has only 
The main reason for thisenormous just begun to fly. It’s wide open 
advance is our proven PA-RISC for future leaps in performance 
architecture. It enables our work- 





UNIX is a U.S. registered trademark of AT&T in the U.S.A. and in other countries. © 1991 Hewlett-Packard Company 


as dramatic as the ones we've just 
introduced. 

And you can jump right in and 
start working in this UNIX" envi- 
ronment. The top applications 
are already ported to our new 
generation of workstations. And 
over 2,000 multiuser PA-RISC 
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The HP Apollo RISC workstation family. 


6 MIPS maximum. 





old SPARC? 


applications migrate easily to the 
new 700 family. 


HP's open design makes it simple 
to fit our workstations into any 
multivendor network. This also 
protects your investments by keep- 
ing them open to future growth 
and upgrades. 


for more information. Then, 
instead of just striking a spark, 
you can set the world on fire. 


@ 


These days, staying competitive 
is even more important than ever. 
The new HP Apollo RISC work- 
stations will give you the edge for 
as little as $12K for 57 MIPS and 
17 MFLOPS. Or $20K for 76 MIPS 
and 22 MFLOPS. 


Call 1-800-637-7740, Ext. 2042 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 








Twist and Shoot. 





The engineers at Hitachi 
have just come up with a 
remarkable new twist in video 
technology. It’s called the Twist 
and Shoot and it’s the only 
camcorder that twists open for 
instant shooting, 


Closed, its super-thin, 254” 


profile makes it the world’s thin- 


nest video camcorder. It’ll fit eas 








ily into a purse or a coat pocket. 
Open, it’s fully automatic. 

Revolutionary twin beam auto 
focus produces a precise, clear, 
stable picture. At the same time, 
shutter speed, lens opening and 
white balance are adjusted auto 
matically for the best possible 
exposure. 


In addition to all its conve 
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nience, the Twist and Shoot pro 
duces sharp, true-to-life pictures 
every time. 


lo appreciate this revolu 





tionary new kind of camcorder, 
call 1-800-HITACHI for your 
nearest dealer. Then shoot on 


down and twist one for yourself. 














SOVIET UNION 


Moscow’s 


ungry Monster 


The military-industrial complex is blocking Gorbachev’s reforms, but the 
rapidly deteriorating economy may finally tame the behemoth into submission 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 
mid deeply furrowed fields 25 miles 
southeast of Moscow—behind con- 


A crete walls, barbed wire and a sign 


reading FORBIDDEN ZONE—sprawls the 


Central Aerohydrodynamics Institute. | 


Employing 10,000 scientists and techni- 
cians, the research center combines the 
theoretical study of aerodynamics with 
| practical experiments on airplanes and 
spacecraft. In one hangar-size workshop, 
stress-testing sensors cling like barnacles 
to prototypes of the new MiG-31 fighter 
and the next generation of Soviet civilian 
airliners, the Tu-204 and Il-114. Nearby is 





the T-128 transonic wind tunnel, where the 
space shuttle Buran and the Energiya 
booster rocket were tested with airstreams 
driven by a 1,000-kW compressor. The 
center is also adjacent to the Ramenskoye 
proving ground, the largest airfield in 
Europe. 

The institute is one of the jewels in the 


| crown of the Soviet military-industrial 


complex, the vast archipelago of factories, 
ministries, design bureaus and think tanks 
that exists to sustain and strengthen the 
country’s armed forces. While the Soviet 
Union's other power centers—the Com- 
munist Party, the army marshals and gen- 
erals, the KGB—are well known in the 


West, the military-industrial complex has 


| received far less attention. 





Long hidden from the eyes of foreign- 
ers and ordinary citizens alike, the complex 
is the reason the Soviet Union can produce 
better MiG fighters than passenger cars 
and outproduce the entire globe in missiles 
while coming up short on light bulbs. It is 
also the reason the U.S.S.R. is nearly bank- 
rupt and economic reform has stalled. The 
leaders of the military-industrial complex 
have long been accustomed to having 


things their own way, and are trying to | 


ward off change. 
To a large extent, the Soviet Union was 
originally constructed as a military enter- 
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| AMIiG-29 takes shape in a Moscow factory: the country produces plenty of fighters and missiles but comes up short on light bulbs 


THE SOVIET MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX .. . 


Accounts for Has direct Has increased 
up to 50% connec- civilian pro- 
of total Soviet tions to at duction in less 
industrial output least 20 of than 10% of 
and employs the country’s __ its military 
more than 5 38 Cabinet enterprises 
million people ministries 
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prise. After taking power in 1917, Vladimir 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky quickly forged the 
Red Army to fight the White Russians, Le- 
nin’s successor, Joseph Stalin, saw his first 
priority as building up powerful defenses to 
protect against “capitalist encirclement” 
and to preserve the “Socialist Motherland.” 
Beginning with the first Five-Year Plan in 
1928, industries were divided into A (mili- 
tary) and B (civilian) groups, with the A or- 
ganizations having first call on all resources. 

That is how it has been ever since. Kom- 
munist, the party journal, reported in 1988 
that 62% of all Soviet engineering output 
was military hardware, while consumer 
goods totaled only 6%. Because it has been 
secret for so long, quantifying the magni- 
tude of the military-industrial complex can 
be only an approximate business. “We have 
no way of measuring its size,” says Alexei 
Pankin, deputy editor of the journal Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Zhizn, “The defense industry 
just takes what it wants, and whatever is left 
over goes to the civilian sector.” 

At least 5 million and possibly as many 
as 8 million highly trained, well-paid em- 
ployees staff the thousands of factories, 
laboratories and offices that plan and pro- 
duce Soviet weaponry. Almost all the in- 
stallations are in the Russian republic and 





the Ukraine, with heavy concentrations in 
Moscow, Leningrad and the Urals. Pro- 
duction is checked by Gosplan, the central 
economic planning agency, which operates 
on directives and specifications from the 
design bureaus of defense-related minis- 
tries, The bureaus, often named for chief 
designers like Sukhoi, Tupolev, Ilyushin, 
Mikoyan and Gurevich, are the Soviet 
equivalent of Boeing and Lockheed. 


T: most remarkable aspect of this 
enterprise is that no one—not even 
the Soviets—seems to know how 
much it costs, The government sets prices 
arbitrarily, so they bear no relation to the 
actual market value of the planes, tanks 
and missiles produced. The weapons pro- 
grams were measured by input: so much 
steel, titanium and manpower. “The De- 
fense Ministry simply ordered up weap- 
ons,” says Abraham Becker, a senior Sovi- 
et specialist at the Rand Corp., “and the 
Ministry of Finance paid the bill. Finance 
didn’t know whether the weapons were 
needed, and Defense didn’t know whether 
they were worth the cost.” 

While Moscow publicly puts its defense 
budget for this year at 96.6 billion rubles 
($171.9 billion at the official but meaning- 














less exchange rate), about 35% of the na- 
tional budget, most Western analysts say 
the figure masks as much as it reveals. For 
the past 20 years, the c1a has employed la- 
borious computations to estimate the Sovi- 
et defense outlay. They have usually calcu- 
lated it at 15% to 20% of the country’s 
gross national product. Experts in Wash- 
ington now put the real expenditure at 
about 30% of GNp. When Richard Nixon 
visited Moscow recently, Defense Minister 
Dmitri Yazov used figures indicating that 
the cost is closer to 40% of GNP and that 
the Soviet GNP is smaller than Western es- 
timates. Says Becker: “No society can en- 
dure that level of defense spending.” 

Gorbachev reached the same conclu- 
sion, and beginning in 1988 he ordered cut- 
backs in both military production and man- 
power. He also directed defense plants to 
convert further to civilian production. 
They have always had nonmilitary produc- 
tion lines to take up the slack in weapons 
cycles, but now they were told to increase 
the proportion of consumer goods from 
40% of their total output to 60% by 1995. 
If the military-industrial complex was as 
competent as it claimed, Gorbachev want- 
ed to use it as the locomotive to power his 
economic reforms. 














Shevardnadze Speaks Out 


hen Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze ad- 
dressed the Congress of People’s Deputies last Decem- 
ber, not even Mikhail Gorbachev was prepared for his old 
friend’s shocking announcement. Warning that “reactionaries” 
were trying to gain control of the government and that “dicta- 
torship is coming,” Shevardnadze angrily resigned his post. 
Though Shevardnadze never directly criticized Gorbachev, his 
words were interpreted as an admonition to Gorbachev that he 
risked becoming a captive of the military as he struggled to 
control the country’s chaos. 
When Shevardnadze tours the U.S. this month, he will have 
a new title: president of the Soviet Foreign Policy Association, 
an independent think tank on international issues that he 
helped found in February. Last week Shevardnadze met for 40 
minutes with Time Moscow correspondents John Kohan and 
James Carney in the association’s sparsely furnished Moscow 
headquarters, which still smells of fresh paint and plaster. Ex- 
cerpts from the interview: 


Q. Do you still believe that a dictatorship may be coming? 

A. The threat has not diminished. I'd say the situation has be- 
come more tense, whether we're talking about the economy, 
society, politics or ethnic conflicts. But nobody can tell where 
the dictator might come from. History knows many examples 
when political unknowns have emerged. Take Hitler, for exam- 
ple. Who knew him? The situation in his country was so bad 
that he managed to force his way into power and cause so 
much misery and tragedy, I don’t mean to say this will happen 
here. But if we fail to stabilize events and the country plunges 
into chaos, the people may demand a man with a strong hand 
and dictatorial inclinations who would bring about order. 





Q. What do you think about the joint statement calling for a new 
union treaty that Gorbachev and the leaders of nine of the coun- 
try’s 15 republics signed two weeks ago? 

A. It is an important, positive development. I have often spo- 
ken out in favor of dialogue between Gorbachev and Russian 
leader Boris Yeltsin. What they have agreed on does not cover 
everything, but it sets forth some basic principles. It is a good 
beginning. 


Q. What did you think of the Communist Party plenum that was 
held after Gorbachev met 
with the nine leaders? 

A. I don’t want to comment 
on the plenum, I have an un- 
pleasant feeling about it, 
particularly because some 
participants called for the 
introduction of a state of 
emergency and demanded 
Gorbachev's resignation. 
This goes against my own 
convictions. 
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Q. How are your relations 
with Gorbachev? 

A. They are normal. Of 
course, we don’t have as 
much contact with each 
other as before. He is very 
busy, and I have many 
things here to take care of. 
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None of that was to the lik- 
ing of the bureaucrats in 
charge of the factories. Of 
more than 5,000 military enter- 
prises, only 400 began the con- 
version process and fewer than 
a dozen have completed it. 
“Conversion simply isn’t hap- 
pening,” says William Hyland, 
editor of Foreign Affairs and a 
Soviet expert. “All sorts of 
hopes have evaporated.” 

After parliament abolished 
the Communist Party’s mo- 
nopoly on political power last 
year, radical democrats ran for 
and took control of city coun- 
cils in the military-industrial 
bastions of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Sverdlovsk. Last Sep- 
tember, when it looked as if 
Gorbachev was actually going 
to abandon central economic 
planning and accept the so- 
called 500-Day Plan for a mar- 
| ket economy, the military em- 





2 3 
The BelavtoMAZ plant in Minsk turns out both mobile rocket launchers and civilian trucks 


| pire struck back. 

Forty-six chiefs of eight defense-relat- 
ed ministries signed an open letter in 
Pravda. They complained that new laws at 
both the national and local level were 
“aimed at destroying our complex,” which 


was becoming the target of “destructive 
criticism and attacks.” Such conflict, they 
fretted, even raised doubts about the need 
for the military-industrial complex. They 
declared that whatever changes might go 
on elsewhere, there had to be a “central- 


ized system of management of defense 
programs.” The next month Gorbachev re- 
jected the 500-Day Plan, and economic re- 
form came to a halt. “We have solid infor- 
mation,” says a State Department official 
in Washington, “that the military-industri- 


| 
| 





Q. Has Gorbachev consulted your association? 

A. We had a long conversation recently in which we covered 
many subjects, including major political issues. Our future 
contacts will depend on how well the association works. Pres- 
ident Gorbachev will need us if we can produce interesting, 
useful and original ideas. But if we limit ourselves to collect- 
ing membership dues, then nobody will want us. 


Q. Many people believed your resignation signaled the end of 
“new thinking” in Soviet foreign policy. Are we entering a period 
in which the pursuit of national interests will once more be 
dominant? 

A. You know, there is one particular issue where the nation- 
al interests of the Soviet 


Union and the U.S. are 


44But if we fail to 
stabilize events 
and the country 
plunges into 
chaos, the 
people may 


demand a man 
with a strong hand 
FeTileMel (ea e-] clare) | 
inclinations who 
would bring 

about order. 99 





completely identical. This 
is the problem of stability 
in the Soviet Union. If we 
manage to control our do- 
mestic situation, we can 
count on good Soviet- 
American relations. If our 
country should plunge 
into anarchy, it will be 
hard to predict the conse- 
quences and how they will 
affect our relations. 


Q. What role does the mili- 
tary-industrial complex play 
in the life of your country? 

A. Our military-industrial 
complex has an immense 
potential that has not 


been properly used so far, especially when we consider the 
reductions going on in weapons and armed forces. We are 
late in coming up with a program for conversion. We should 
have done this back in 1985, when we first proclaimed the 
principles of new thinking, and after the Geneva summit, 
when we talked about the impossibility of waging a nuclear 
war and decided to normalize relations with the U.S. We in- 
vite Americans to visit our military-industrial complex. I can- 
not say that all doors are already open, but many enterprises 
are ready to cooperate. 

It would be naive to think we could demilitarize the 
Soviet Union in two, three or even four years. It’s a pro- 
cess that requires an equal response from our partners. Work 
is going on now to reform the military. | support a profes- 
sional army. It would be better to have fewer but better- 
equipped soldiers, who are guaranteed a better standard of 
living. 


Q. When you resigned, you spoke about democratic- 
minded reformers slinking “into the bushes." Are they still in 
hiding? 

A. Those small saplings have since grown into large trees. 
But, seriously speaking, there is a different trend now—and 
not necessarily because I made that warning. Democrats have 
begun to think about the need for unity and developing a 
common platform. That is all for the good. But I think they 
should move faster. 


Q. Do you ever have any regrets about your decision to resign? 

A. No, I have no regrets. I suffered a good deal in making my 
decision, but it was based on my moral principles, my politi- 
cal convictions. I believe what I did was right. I don’t know 
how much use it was to society, democracy and perestroika 
But I am convinced I was right a 
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al complex played a critical role in blocking 
Gorbachev's proposals.” 

The Cabinet of Ministers formed last 
month by new Prime Minister Valentin 
Pavlov, a former Minister of Finance, con- 
firms the complex’s growing role in Krem- 
lin politics. Two of Pavlov’s first deputies 
are alumni of defense industries. Of the 38 
Cabinet ministries, at least 20 have a direct 
role in running the military-industrial com- 
plex. At last week’s Central Committee 
plenum, a man in uniform was added to the 
Politburo. He is Major General Mikhail 
Surkov, head of the Communist Party or- 
ganization inside the armed forces. At the 
same time, the party secretary in charge of 
military production, Oleg Baklanov, was 
named Gorbachev's deputy on the Presi- 
dent’s Defense Council, the top military 
decision-making body. 

“The armed forces are more influential 
today than at any time since Gorbachev 
came to power,” says a senior U.S. official. 
Gorbachev almost confirms that himself. 
He said last month that the armed forces 
must have “everything necessary to guar- 
antee the security of the state and the pres- 
ervation of peace.” He and his colleagues, 
he said, “will not permit any underestima- 
tion of the role of the armed forces.” 


T he prosperity of the military-indus- 
trial complex, however, may be 
short-lived. It is no longer sealed off 
from the rest of the economy. Inflation is 
rising rapidly, capital investment is drying 
up, and the supply system has broken 
down. At least 500,000 skilled workers 
have left defense plants for civilian jobs as 
their salaries and privileges have eroded. 
People’s attitudes have changed. “Once 
upon a time,” a U.S. official observes, “the 
Soviet worker didn’t give a second thought 
to walking to work and building a tank. 
Now he wonders why it isn’t a car.” 

So bleak is the Soviet economic situa- 
tion, says U.S. Defense Secretary Dick Che- 
ney, that it will be impossible “to insulate 
the military-industrial base from the overall 
decay. Clearly, there has to be an impact on 
the size and quality of their forces and on 
their ability to produce weapons systems.” 

This year the military men and their bu- 
reaucratic allies won a 27 billion-ruble, or 
37%, increase in the defense budget. At the 
same time, the government's budget deficit 
for the first three months of 1991 reached 
26.9 billion rubles—its highest quarterly 
loss ever—and the country’s total produc- 
tion fell 9%. The downward spiral is picking 
up speed, and some Western experts pre- 
dict that the defense budget will be cut by a 
third over the next four years. 

“Political institutions,” said Lenin, “are 
a superstructure resting on an economic 
foundation.” Gorbachev seems unable to 
control the vast and powerful institutions of 
the military-industrial complex, but the de- 
fense monster may eventually be tamed by 
the iron laws of economics. —Reported by John 
Kohan/Moscow and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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America Abroad 
By Strobe Talbott 


Thunder on the Right 


or 45 years, conservatives in the debate over U.S. foreign policy knew who they 

were, largely because they knew whom they opposed: communists of all kinds 
and liberals who advocated accommodation with the Kremlin or its minions. Now 
that the cold war is over, an identity crisis has conservatives arguing among them- 
selves with a ferocity they used to reserve for their adversaries on the left. 

America’s Purpose (ICS Press; $19.95) culls 16 essays from the small (circ. 
8,000) but influential quarterly National Interest. It was in that journal two years ago 
that Francis Fukuyama fretted over the “end of history” and thus provided a slogan 
for cold warriors’ dismay at the waning of the all-defining struggle and the surren- 
der of the essential enemy. Since then, the right has split into isolationist and inter- 
nationalist camps. In the pages of this slim volume the two sides square off for intel- 
lectual combat of a high order. 

Harvard professor Nathan Glazer recommends George Washington's warning 
against foreign entanglements as a motto for the U.S. in the late 20th and early 21st 
centuries. Patrick J. Buchanan 
contends that the reds were 
the only bad guys worth fight- 
ing; as soon as they are licked, 
the U.S. should “disengage” 
from all remaining messes 
across the oceans. Ted Galen 
Carpenter advocates “strate- 
gic independence . . . free from 
the dangerous and expensive 
burdens of obsolete security 
commitments.” Jeane J. Kirk- 
patrick sees a chance for the 
US. finally to become a “nor- 
mal country in a normal time,” 
turning inward to deal with its 

many problems at home. 
On the other side of the 
new schism, Irving Kristol, a 
founder of neoconservatism 
(and of National Interest), 
& hears in some voices of the 
neocon chorus “echoes of the 
1930s—echoes of nativism and 
xenophobia, indifference (or 
worse) to Nazism and fascism, 
broad hints of anti-Semitism.” 
He does not name names, but he clearly has in mind Buchanan, who has created a 
furor by insinuating that Jews fanned the flames of the gulf war. Kristol believes 
that in an increasingly interdependent world, “Fortress America” is simply not an 
option. 

Charles Krauthammer agrees, and then some. He favors nothing less than a 
U.S.-led “universal dominion . . . a unipolar world whose center is a confederated 
West.” While neither he nor any of the other contributors have much good to say 
about the U.N., Krauthammer welcomes an incipient “new supersovereignty” em- 
bodied by cooperative international mechanisms like the Group of Seven industrial 
democracies. That notion sends Buchanan into fulminations two chapters later. 

The editor of both the book and the journal is Owen Harries, whose back- 
ground tilts him toward the internationalists. An Oxford-educated Welshman who 
was a professor in Australia and a diplomat in Paris before moving to Washington 
eight years ago, he admits he is surprised by the “strain of withdrawal” that has 
emerged among some of his authors. 

“American conservatism is a term whose very meaning was shaped and colored 
by the cold war,” says Harries. “Perhaps there’s now a problem with the labeling.” 
Actually, there has always been a problem. Labels foster simplistic divisions and ar- 
tificial alliances. This book may mark the end of at least one brand of ideological 
monolithism. That’s already an improvement on the end of history. a 
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6 Were con- 
vinced if it 

had been any 

other automobile 


my husband would 
not have live 


d 
through 99 
i his accident. 
- —! Dring 1968160 ro Wagon 


6 Im certain I escaped 
injury or possibly even 


death only because 7 
I was driving a Volvo. 


Carol Wagner, Roseville, MN, Driving: 1978 240 Sedan 











6 There was much talk at 
the rescue scene that 99 
the Volvo had saved our lives. 


Joseph Taylor, Sherman, CT, Driving: 1987 240 Sedan 





6 The 
police 
and others at 
the scene of the 
accident said 
the seat belt 
and my Volvo 





saved 99 (a I believe Im alive for two 
my life. reasons. 1 was wearing my 59 
Claudette Austin, Warwick, NY seat belt and I was in a Volvo. 


Driving: 1981 240 Sedan 
Dawn Gregerson, San Clemente, CA, Driving: 1980 240 Sedan 





FOR GREAT SAVINGS, GET A QUOTE ON A VOLVO. 


we've been making Volvos. We think we've been very 
successful in our efforts. But as the sentiments 
expressed above suggest, you 

R - VOLVO 
don't have to take our word for it. A car you can believe in 


Each year, Volvo receives many letters with 
quotes similar to the ones you've just read. And that 
makes us feel pretty good. Because we've been engi- 
neering ways to make Volvo a safer car, ever since 





CALL 1-800-221-9136 FOR A BROCHURE COVERING ALL 1991 VOLVOS. HAS YOUR VOLVO HELPED SAVE YOUR LIFE? IF SO, WRITE AND TELL US 
HOW: VOLVO NORTH AMERICA, PUBLIC RELATIONS, 3 VOLVO DRIVE, ROCKLEIGH, NY 07647. © 1991 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 





At Brother, the search for 
excellence begins with a search for 
what you need to achieve your personal 
best. It's an attitude reflected in our products— 
and our sponsorship of the worldwide Olympic 
Games. And it’s been a driving force behind our 
support for gymnastics through Brother Cup inter- 
national competitions for the past 10 years. 

All of us at Brother look forward to the 1992 
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Worldwide Sponsor of the 1992 Olympic Games 








Olympics, where once again 

we'll join the world’s top athletes 

as they strive for excellence. At the 

Winter Games in Albertville, France, and the 

Summer Games in Barcelona, Spain, we'll be 

there to support the 

contestants—and help 

them achieve the goal 
we all share. 











We're at your side. 





BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD. 














BRITAIN 


“Not a House of 
_Wimps!” 


Twice the House of Commons 
had passed a bill allowing pros- 





ecution in Britain of suspected | 


Nazi war criminals. And twice 
the House of Lords had reject- 
ed it, arguing that such ex post 
facto legislation was a violation 
of Anglo-Saxon legal precepts. 
So last week the government 
invoked a rare constitutional 
process to override the Lords’ 


objections and ensure enact- | 


ment of the War Crimes Bill, 
which is expected to be signed 


into law by Queen Elizabeth | 


this week. 


Tc yen—Are 





TAIWAN 


O.K., O.K., 
We Lost 


It has taken four decades, but 
finally the Nationalists in Tai- 
wan have admitted that they 
lost the civil war in China. An- 
nouncing the lifting of wartime 
provisions in Taiwan last week, 
President Lee Teng-hui con- 
ceded, “From now on, we must 


accept the reality that the | 


communists control the main- 
land.” He even called the Bei- 
jing regime a “political entity,” 
bold words for a leadership 
that once referred to Deng 
Xiaoping & Co. as “rebel 
usurpers.” 

In the past four years, Tai- 
pei has promoted informal ties 
with Beijing, permitting its 
citizens to visit the mainland 
and sanctioning indirect trade 








It was the most dramatic 
test of will between the two 
houses of Parliament in 42 
years. At issue was the fate of 
an unknown number of Nazi 
collaborators who immigrated 
to Britain after World War II. 
Previously they could only be 
charged with war crimes in Brit- 
ain if they were British citizens 
when they committed their of- 
fenses. Lord Shawcross, Brit- 
ain’s chief prosecutor at Nu- 
remberg, railed against the bill 
when it was sent to the Queen 
above the peers’ protest. “This 
is not a house of wimps,” he de- 
clared. “It is the House of 
Lords. We are expected by the 
public to express our view hon- 
estly and clearly.” * 





Legislators unleash their passions during the reform debate 


across the Taiwan Strait. But, 
the Nationalists warn, their lat- 
est peace offering must be an- 
swered in kind by Beijing be- 
fore tensions ease any further. 
Taiwanese politics will be 
significantly affected by the ab- 
rogation of the antiquated laws, 
which gave the President al- 
most unchecked emergency 
powers and allowed hundreds 
of aged parliamentarians, who 
were last elected on the main- 
land 44 years ago, to remain in 
office. At one stage, the debate 
over the reforms grew so heat- 


World Notes 








ed that a free-for-all erupted in | 


parliament. In the end, it was 
decided that a new National 
Assembly would be elected in 
December. Eighty scats, how- 
ever, will be reserved for main- 
land representatives, proving 
that the Nationalists are not yet 
ready to give up every shred of 
their claim to China. 





Sweeping Out 
The Sweeper 


Those who are swept into pow- 
er by military coup sometimes 
find themselves swept out the 
same way. Take Major General 
Justin Lekhanya of Lesotho, a 
former policeman who seized 
control of the small African 
country in 1986. Last week re- 
bellious army officers marched 
him to a radio station in the 
capital of Maseru, forced him 
to read a resignation speech 
and then replaced him with 
Colonel Elias Ramaema. 
Although Lekhanya had 
pledged to bring civilian rule to 
the landlocked mountainous 
country of 1.5 million by 1992, 
the six-man Military Council 
had made few preparations. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Terror in 
The Townships 


Armed with spears, knives, axes 
and the occasional AK-47, rival 
supporters of the African Na- 
tional Congress and the Zulu- 
led Inkatha Freedom Party 
fought one another day and 
night in the townships of Johan- 
nesburg last week. At least 100 
were killed, including two 
nephews of Nelson Mandela. 
The struggle between the two 
groups has escalated this year, 
and President F.W. de Klerk 
warned last week that if the vio- 
lence is not stopped, the coun- 
try faces civil war. 











Lekhanya also came under in- 
creasing criticism for having 
shot a college student in 1988, 
despite having been cleared of 
the killing in an inquest. 
A strike last week among some 
military units for higher wages 
finally helped whisk him out of 
power. 4 


Lekhanya before the fall 





De Klerk called on the 
groups’ leaders to join him at a 
“summit on violence” in late 
May, but the A.N.c. has declared 
it will boycott the meeting. The 
A.N.C. alleges that security forces 
side with the Zulus in the fight- 


ing, often leaving A.N.C. mem- | 


bers to be slaughtered by Inkatha 
supporters, and has set a May 9 
deadline for the government to 
dismiss the two Cabinet minis- 
ters responsible for security mat- 
ters and to stop the bloodshed. 
The A.N.C. says it will withdraw 
from all talks on the country’s fu- 
ture if this deadline is not met, 
but De Klerk maintained last 
week that he would not allow the 
process of reform to be sabo- 
taged by such threats. % 





® | Armed Zulus prepare for an attack on A.N.C. members in Soweto 
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Business 


oit’s Big 
Three Are 
Seeing Red 





Sorry sales and breathtaking losses have left domestic carmakers worse off than 
they've been in decades. The silver lining? Well, it’s a fine time to buy. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


he crunch followed a long skid, 
and the damage looks heavy. Bat- 
tered by recession and increasing- 
ly stiff competition from Japanese 
rivals, General Motors lost $1.2 billion in 
the first quarter of 1991, while Ford lost 
$884 million, and Chrysler dropped $341 
million. Total: an astonishing $2.4 billion, 
the largest three-month deficit in automo- 
tive history. Worse, the Big Three have ac- 
cumulated $4.5 billion in red ink since last 
fall, when the gulf crisis shattered consumer 
confidence, and the companics seem cer- 
tain to remain in the red for the rest of 1991. 
Detroit’s troubles are far from new, 
and they're remarkably tenacious. Despite 
a decade of cost slashing and a $110 billion 
drive to upgrade factories, U.S. carmakers 
keep losing ground to such relentless pow- 
erhouses as Honda and 
Toyota. Japanese-based auto- 
makers roared from a 12% 
share of the U.S. car market in 
1979 to 25% in this year’s first 
quarter. And while the reces- 
sion has clobbered many Japa- 
nese firms too, their U.S sales 
fell only 11% in the first quar- 
ter, vs. a whopping 21% de- 
cline for American companies. 
And the gap is growing: Japa- 
nese makers last week report- 
ed April sales down 7% com- 
pared with a year ago, while 
Detroit's sales were off 20%. 
The automotive depression 
has cast a gloomy shadow 
across the country’s show- 
rooms. “In 40 years, I’ve never 
seen people so unwilling to 
buy,” says Gerry Oste, whose 
Boston Chevrolet dealership 
sold 2,000 cars a year during 


40 


the 1980s, but now is moving only about 
500. Concurs nearby Ford dealer Fred 
Muzi: “There’s a total lack of consumer 
confidence out there.” 

Detroit's prolonged crisis comes at a 
time when even critics concede that U.S. 
autos are gradually catching up to Japa- 
nese standards. “American cars have im- 
proved tremendously in the past 10 years,” 
says Robert Knoll, director of the auto test 
division of Consumers Union, which pub- 
lishes Consumer Reports magazine. He 
notes that certain American models, such 
as the four-cylinder Plymouth Acclaim- 
Dodge Spirit twins or the full-size Buick 
LeSabre, are on a par with average Japa- 
nese quality. Yet Detroit, overall, “still has 
a ways to go, because the Japanese keep 
improving too,” he says. For example, 
Consumer Reports noted in April that new 
U.S. cars had only a third as many prob- 


U.S. PLANTS 


GM and 
Chrysler 
operate 15 
fewer than 
they did 
in 1986 


Japanese 
automakers 
have opened 
11 since 
1986 


Amiserable—and busy— 
Monday at an unemployment 
office in Dearborn, Mich. 
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lems in 1990 as in 1980, Great news—ex- 
cept that it still left American autos with 
nearly 22 times as many problems as their 
Japanese counterparts, down from about 
three times as many in 1980. 

What Detroit needs most right now is a 
break from the recession, since auto profits 
so closely follow the economy’s ups and 
downs. Prospects of that remained cloudy 
last week. U.S. banks made an encouraging 
start by cutting their prime rate from 9% to 
812% after the Federal Reserve lowered its 
discount rate. But while cheaper money 
should help restore consumer confidence, 
it will have little direct impact on car loans. 
That's because the Big Three’s finance 
subsidiaries had already been offering such 
loans at below-market rates, as low as 
5.9%. “The only way to gain sustained in- 
creases in auto sales is with real wage 
growth,” says Jean-Claude Gruet, who fol- 
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di 


The past recession 
brought deep losses 





At the expansion’s 
height, record profits 


Projected 1991 
loss: 





As buyers stay home, new 
SL GM autos fill a giant “sales 
a bank" —the industry's 

euphemism for where cars sit 
_8 until dealers order them 





lows the industry for USB Securities. Wage 
gains seemed a bit closer last week when 
the government reported that U.S. unem- 
ployment took a surprising tumble in 
April, falling to 6.6% from 6.8% in March. 

Many experts view this recession as the 
start of a bruising battle for survival be- 
tween U.S. and overseas carmakers. The 
problem is simple: with 58 American and 
foreign-owned plants producing a bewil- 
dering array of some 350 models, the U.S. 
market has become saturated with auto- 
motive offerings. “The U.S. is not a very 
profitable place to try to sell cars any- 
more,” says Maryann Keller, vice presi- 
dent of Furman Selz, a Manhattan-based 
brokerage. In this case, what's miserable 
for manufacturers is marvelous for con- 
sumers, “If you-have any money, it’s a great 
time to buy a car,” says Thomas O'Grady, 
president of Integrated Automotive Re- 
sources, which tracks industry trends. “In 
many cases, you can get the car at or below 
dealer cost.” Even Hondas and Toyotas, 
which once commanded premiums over 
sticker prices, are now widely available 
with rebates or other incentives. 

The Big Three have staked their future 
on winning back buyers by rushing new, 
high-quality cars to dealer showrooms 
within the next two years. GM, whose share 
of the U.S. market has dropped from 43% 





in 1981] to 35.5% today, will introduce rede- 
signed full-size Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmo- 
biles and Pontiacs this fall. By then, the 
company hopes, the recession will be over. 
That aggressive stance represents a sharp 
break from GM’s past habit of throttling 
back development during slowdowns—and 
then watching rivals drive off with its cus- 
tomers. “We've got more new product 
coming than at any other time in the com- 


pany’s history,” says GM president Lloyd 


Reuss. “We're not holding anything back.” 


eneral Motors is also taking a leaf 
from its profitable European divi- 
sion’s book by pruning the com- 
pany’s top-heavy white-collar 
staff and streamlining manufacturing oper- 
ations. GM plans to eliminate 15,000 sala- 
ried positions by 1993, or 15% of the white- 
collar work force. At the same time, GM 
has assigned more than 100 engineers to the 
delicate task of improving the company’s 
prickly relations with its army of suppliers. 
The jury remains out on the most ambi- 
tious effort by GM to overtake the Japa- 
nese, the $3.5 billion Saturn line that it 
launched last November. Production glitch- 
es and poor-quality parts have restricted 
Saturn to building only 20,000 of the rough- 
ly 40,000 cars it had planned to assemble by 
May and have slowed the spread of Saturn 


dealers, limiting sales to just 12,000 vehicles. 
Still, Saturn added a second shift last week, 
and plans to have 106 showrooms open na- 
tionwide by the end of the month. Many 
shoppers seem pleased by what they have 
seen of the front-wheel-drive compact. Says 
Michael Russell, 28, an Atlanta sales-dis- 
play manager, who was on the verge of buy- 
ing a Saturn last week: “It’s the most car for 
the money.” 

Chrysler is back at the brink of disaster 
a decade after the government rescued it 
by guaranteeing $1.5 billion of the compa- 
ny’s loans. Now Chrysler is desperately 
seeking to raise $500 million to help it hold 
the road. To do that, the struggling auto- 
maker may sell Mitsubishi an increased 
stake in the Diamond-Star Motors joint 
venture that builds Plymouth Laser and 
Mitsubishi Eclipse models in Illinois. 
Chrysler has also boosted its cost-reduc- 
tion target from $1 billion to $3 billion by 
1993. 

The company’s real test will come when 
it rolls out an ambitious new lincup of vehi- 
cles starting later this year. First up will be 
the much touted Viper sports car (price 
$50,000), due by December. Next will 
come a new Jeep in January and a line of 
sleek, mid-size sedans, code-named LH, in 
the summer of 1992. Such offerings have 
persuaded some experts that the company 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


| 3M PRESENTS _| T he year 1963 signalled not only the independence of the African 
nation of Kenya, but the emergence of its athletes onto the interna- 
tional scene. Leading Kenya’s contingent of world-class distance runners 


was Kipchoge Keino, a police physical training instructor and member of 
the Nandi tribe. Keino eventually became 


one of the greatest runners of all time, win- 
ning two Olympic gold medals and two sil- 
vers in 1968 and ‘72, and setting world 


records at 3,000 and 5,000 meters. 


While training, Keino used his homeland’s natural terrain to great 
advantage, running countless miles in the 6,000-foot elevations of the 
foothills. After a fifth-place finish in the 5,000 meters at Kenya's first 


Olympics in 1964, Keino burst into the top ranks of his sport the next year 
by setting his 3,000 and 5,000 records. His growing interna- 


& 
tional experience and his thin-air training prepared Keino well 
for his first Olympic triumph at the '68 Games in Mexico City, 
7,200 feet above sea level. In winning the 1,500-meter gold, 


Keino set an Olympic record of 3:34.9 that stood until 1984. 
The '68 Games seemed tailormade for the Kenyans. Including Keino's 
silver in the 5,000 meters, he and his countrymen won eight medals, 
including six in distance events. Keino’s performance was particularly 
impressive. When he won his silver, he was suffering from a severe gall 
bladder infection. And, he had to jog a mile to get to the stadium after being 
stuck in traffic before he could win the 1,500-meter final. 

Keino returned to the Olympics in 1972 to win more gold in the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase, an event he had only begun competing in four 
months earlier. A silver medal in the 1,500 meters completed his remark- 
able Olympic career. 

In his early years of running, Keino had had a unique trademark. When 
he entered the stretch run of a race he would surely win, he grabbed his 
orange running cap and threw it to the infield. But whether he won or lost, 
Keino retained a joyous spirit about his sport. His attitude toward competition 
seemed taken directly from the Olympic athletes’ oath. “To lose or to win is 
all the same,” he said. “If | lose, then | know somebody better than | won. If | 
have done my best, | have represented my nation well.” 

Today, he continues to represent his nation well. He and his wife have 
taken more than 100 children into their home since their marriage in 1964. 
For his efforts on their behalf, Keino was one of Sports ILLUSTRATED'S 
Sportsmen of the Year for 1987. = 


CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 








In 1965, set world records at 3,000 and 5,000 meters” 
Won gold and silver medals at 1968 Olympics 


KIP KEINO Won gold and silver medals at 1972 Olympics 
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N 1968, KIP KEINO 
amazed the world with the results 
of high-altitude mountain training. 
Running in the thin air, Keino 

built his endurance far beyond that 
of most runners competing at the 
Mexico City Olympic Games 

Thus, he not only finished the 




















1500-meter race in record time, 4 





smiling Keino was meters ahead of 
the exhausted field. This startling 
victory earned him worldwide 
adulation and helped set a new 














standard of training for runners 





everywhere. 
At 3M, we champion the will 





to find a better way —not simply 
imitate what's been done before 
That same innovative thinking 

helped us invent Fibriok™ optical 
fiber splice, an easier and faster 






Fibriok” 


OPTICAL FIBER SPLICE 


way to link fiber optic lines 
worldwide. And it's been bringing 
global communication closer 
ever since. 

Because we know when you 
bring the world a better way, theres 
no going back 





Innovation working for you 
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John Casesa, who follows the company for 
the securities firm Wertheim Schroder & 
Co. in Manhattan: “I think Chrysler's go- 
ing to make it.” 


ord, the Big Three’s most profit- 

able member in the late 1980s, has 

adopted a calm, steady-as-you-go 

approach to regaining momen- 
tum. Ford plans to roll out two new vans 
and a modestly restyled Taurus over the 
next 12 months. Meanwhile, the company 
intends to slash North American salary 
costs 20% by the end of 1993. “Our strate- 
gy.” says financial vice president David 
McCammon, “is to keep improving quali- 
ty, to keep improving productivity and to 
keep our costs as low as possible.” 


will scrape through its latest crisis. Says | 

















Detroit is hardly alone in its struggle. 
The coming shake-out could well include 
such Japanese weak sisters as Suzuki, Su- 
baru, Isuzu and Daihatsu, which lack deep 
pockets and far-flung distribution net- 


works, “The smaller Japanese makers are | 


doing absolutely atrociously,” says Ron de 
Vogel, sales manager for the San Francisco 
Auto Center, a hypermarket that offers 11 
American, Japanese and European makes 
under one roof. Concurs analyst Keller: 
“We're going to have to stop talking about 
Japan Inc. and start talking about individ- 
ual Japanese companies. Some are going 
to shrink and maybe give up.” 

But can Detroit stem the onslaught of 
Japan’s strongest competitors? That de- 
pends on how well the Big Three learn the 
lessons of lean and efficient manufacturing 





that those competitors have to teach. 
Among them: treating workers like people 
rather than parts and catching defects be- 
fore they occur rather than trying to fix 
them afterward. 

“The hope of the U.S. industry is to 
recognize that lean manufacturing is su- 
perior to mass production and adopt it,” 
says Daniel Roos, an M.LT. professor 
and co-author of The Machine That 
Changed the World, a five-year study of 
the worldwide car industry. “Detroit has 
extraordinarily good and talented peo- 
ple,” Roos adds. “There is no reason why 
it can’t compete effectively.” Demon- 
strating that statement’s truth will be the 
Big Three’s biggest challenge for the rest 
of this century. —Reported by Joe Szczesny/ 
Detroit and Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 























“This Is So Cute!” 


n five weeks Heather Starsiak will graduate from Lyons 

Township High School in the prosperous Chicago suburb of 
La Grange. To celebrate the event and to speed her trips 
home next fall from the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, her father Drew is buying Heather a new car to 
replace her 1989 Pontiac Sunbird. What will it be? On such 
questions turns the fate of the U.S. auto industry in this grim- 
mest spring in memory. 

Heather's mother Julie owns a 1989 BMW and recalls that 
“because it was the exact car I wanted, I paid sticker price. I 
don’t believe you ever pay full 
sticker price for an American 
car.” As she and Heather head 
out for an evening of comparison 
shopping, Julie expects the do- 
mestic dealers to be more flexible 
on price than Toyota. 

First stop is Granger Oldsmo- 
bile in Countryside, where Drew 
bought his Olds 98. “That one 
there!” Heather cries right away, 
pointing to a photo of a cherry- 
red Cutlass Supreme convertible. 
Salesman Dan Leversen cautions 





Heather’s tastes, though, are not swayed by chauvinism or 
family tradition. She wants something sporty and stylish. 

At the next dealer, Dan Wolf Pontiac, where Drew bought 
Heather's Sunbird, the salesman is pleasantly surprised to see 
the Starsiaks back in the market so soon. Idle salesmen gather 
around as if to observe a rare species. 

“It’s wonderful,” Heather gushes as the salesman opens 
the convertible top on a $17,300 red Sunbird. She settles into 
the driver’s seat and her eyes gleam with fantasies of the open 
road. As her mother and the salesman discuss water leaks in 

convertible tops, Heather says 








crisply, “Let’s talk price.” With 
trade-in and rebate, the Sunbird 
will be $8,123. 

Final stop is Continental 
Toyota, where a slick, stream- 
lined Celica has been waiting to 
capture Heather's heart. She 
jumps into a white $14,600 hard- 
top and opens the sun roof, de- 
claring, “This is so cute!” The 
floor model has a stick shift; in- 
stantly Heather insists, “I could 
learn manual shifting.”’ She 
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her, “That’s the hardest car to get 
ahold of.” He has no red Cutlass 
convertibles, but “we have a 
white one coming in.” Julie’s eyes widen in alarm as Leversen 
reveals the $24,232 sticker price. “I doubt Dad would spend 
$24,000,” Julie says. 

Leversen steers them over to a less flashy Cutlass Calais 
that lists for $12,583. No problem with availability here: “We 
could get one in the next two hours,” Leversen promises. As 
Julie begins parrying over price, she inquires whether he’s 
flexible. “Absolutely,” Leversen answers quickly. With re- 
bates and trade-in, Dad would end up paying $4,863 for the 
Calais. But Heather seems a bit cool to it. 

As they leave, Julie tells Leversen, “All of our neighbors 
spoke highly of your grandfather,” who founded the business 
back in 1953. Many of those neighbors worked at the nearby 
Fisher Body plant on Willow Springs Road, which shut down 
in 1988. They wouldn't think of buying anything but a GM car. 


Heather, left, and Julie talk deals with a Pontiac salesman 


would drive it out the door right 
now if she could. Julie says, “I 
don’t think there’s even a com- 
parison” with the Calais or the Sunbird. 

Before Heather takes a Celica for a test spin, her mother 
confides, “She would give her eyeteeth for this car.” After- 
ward Toyota salesman Richard Misheikis tells mother and 
daughter that “there’s not too much flexibility” in the $14,638 
price. Figuring just a $6,000 trade-in allowance plus some op- 
tions, the cost works out to $9,538. 

Julie turns to the selling job that faces her and Heather. 
“Our problem is that ‘buy American’ thing,” she says. “This 
isn’t Mom and Dad splitting the cost. This is just Dad.” She 
adds, “Heather's got to do a bit of work here. She’s the one 
who has to convince him.” 

At week’s end Drew was still mulling his choice. But it was 
already clear Toyota had won the loyalties of another young 
American driver. —By Tom Curry/Chicago 
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When It Comes 


Life Insurance 


Count On 
A Good Neighbor 


\X he can you depend on when it's time to provide for the 
future needs of your family? Look no further than your 
State Farm agent. 

With life insurance plans designed to fit your needs, a State Farm 
agent is there to provide the same level of expertise and service you've 
come to appreciate with your other State Farm policies. 

Your agent will explain the complexities of life insurance, help 
you decide on the best plan for your situation and, most important, 
be there to help make sure the coverage meets your changing needs. 

You'll also be happy to know that the cost of life insurance poli- 
cies offered by State Farm agents is among the lowest in the industry, 
and is backed by over 60 years of financial stability. 

Reliable, professional, understanding — who better to trust with 
your family’s future than a good neighbor? 





State Farm Sells Life Insurance. 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / wags en Le AND faces ie ASSURANCE COMPANY (New York and Wisconsin) 














he name and the claim sound like 

someone’s idea of a joke: the Wunsch 
Auction System, looming threat to the 
New York Stock Exchange. The setting is 
no more promising. Ex-broker Steven 
Wunsch, 44, is launching his enterprise 
from an apartment crammed with station- 
ery, two sagging sofas and a personal com- 
puter. But Wall Street and the 199-year- 
old N.Y.S.£. regard Wunsch with utter 
seriousness. His mission is to prove you can 
exchange stock without stock exchanges, 
and he seems to be succeeding. 

The Wunsch Auction System opened 
for trading last week, linking buyers and 
sellers of all registered stocks directly 
through a personal-computer network. 
| Brokers? Unnecessary. Floor traders? Get 
real. With all those hands and pockets out 
| of the loop, the only commission involved 
is Wunsch’s, and it is as much as 90% lower 
than normal commissions and fees. That 
has investors excited and stock exchanges 
worried. The exchanges, notably the 
N.Y.S.E., are particularly afraid of losing 
the big institutional investors that account 
| for most trading. In an unavailing effort to 
stop the upstart system, five exchanges pe- 
titioned the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, charging Wunsch with unfair 
competition and violation of securities 
laws. Unuttered was perhaps their biggest 
fear: obsolescence. 

As devised by Wunsch, a former Kid- 
der Peabody vice president, and two com- 
puter experts formerly with Cray Re- 
search, the electronic auction represents 








Bidding Their Brokers Goodbye 


Big traders are bypassing stock exchanges for a revolutionary 
new auction system. Individuals could get access soon. 


| the most serious challenge yet to tradition- 
| al Wall Street trading. Other computerized 
markets, like Reuters’ Crossing Network 
and Jefferies & Co.'s Posit, also execute 
trades independent of the major ex- 
changes. But trading at the exchanges de- 
termines share prices. 





in Wunsch’s view, the Big Board can be beat 


The Wunsch system completely cir- 
cumvents the exchanges. Share prices are 
set through electronic bidding on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays at hours 
when the stock markets are closed. Using 
personal computers, investors anonymous- 
ly enter the amounts of stock they wish to 











Phone Scam 
Central 


| Ringing up losses to the tune of 
$1.2 billion a year 





he Port Authority Bus Terminal in 

midtown Manhattan is a busy place— 
a little too busy, as far as AT&T is con- 
cerned. In recent years the terminal's 
seedy lobby has become a favorite gather- 
ing spot for “phone scammers,” con artists 
who sell overseas calls at cut rates using 
other people’s telephone-charge-card 
numbers. In 1990 some $11 million in 
fraudulent calls originated from the bus 
terminal's pay phones alone, according toa 
report in the New York Daily News—more 
than $30,000 worth every day. 

The same scam plays out at countless 





public phones, not just in New York City 
| but in Los Angeles, Chicago, Miami and 
Washington as well. Someone picks up a 
credit-card number, often by looking over 
| a legitimate user's shoulder or listening in 
on a charge call placed at a rotary phone. 
A working number can fetch $50 to $100 





Keep your eye on the guy in the red jacket 
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trade and prices they will accept. Before 
trades are executed, a central computer 
matches orders and calculates an equilibri- 
um price in each stock. The system appeals 
to cost-conscious investors who don’t have 
to trade daily. Says Theodore Aronson, a 
Philadelphia money manager: “The New 
York Stock Exchange had better wake up 
and read the writing on the wall.” 

So far, the exchange does not like what 
it is reading. The N.Y.S.£. charges that 
Wunsch wants to serve only transaction- 
heavy institutions, leaving the exchanges 
with lower-volume, higher-cost trades, 
mainly from individuals. Big Board chair- 
man William Donaldson calls 
this “cherry picking.” He also 
= suggests that the Wunsch system 
may be riskier for investors, since 
it Operates outside the ex- 
> change’s many rules for data re- 
: porting and trader conduct, Don- 
aldson wants Wunsch’s system 
regulated as a conventional ex- 
change, with trades conducted 
through broker-dealers. 

Wunsch denies the cherry- 
picking charge and says he plans 
eventually to seck approval to 
open his system to individual in- 
vestors. He also denies that his 
system is unsafe. Like other clec- 
tronic market makers, Wunsch 
faces an uphill climb. Many Wall 
Streeters have a lot to lose from 
abandonment of the old system, 
and some traders just aren't com- 
fortable doing business in a new 
way. But whether Wunsch succeeds or 
fails, he has established a principle that will 
shape securities markets from now on. As 
New York University economics professor 
Robert Schwartz puts it, “If computers can 
connect buyers and sellers, who needs bro- 
kers or exchanges?” —By Thomas McCarroll 





from a middleman, who then retails it to 
long lines of customers eager to pay $5 to 
$15 to call friends and relatives in, say, Co- 
lombia, Poland or the Philippines. A single 
number can quickly run up a tab in the 
tens of thousands of dollars, which is 
charged to the card’s owner but is usually 
absorbed by the phone company. Total 
losses last year from these and other 
phone frauds, according to the Secret Ser- 
vice: $1.2 billion. 

Long-distance-service providers have 
gone to elaborate lengths to stem the hem- 
orrhaging, but the problem is getting 
worse, not better. One of the fastest grow- 
ing schemes involves gaining access to cor- 
porate voice-mail systems and_ private 
branch exchanges (PBXs) that allow em- 
ployees to make long-distance calls from 
remote locations. A clever scammer can 
dial into a company’s pBx, take control of 
an extension and use it to call anywhere in 
the world. The fraud doesn’t show up until 
the company is billed, 30 to 60 days later. = 











WITHOUT HAVING A BREAKDOWN. 


Choosing the right copier 

}: can be a bit unnerving. You 
“a Can eliminate that tension 

with a Canon Copier and the 

PerformanceGuarantee™Program. 





A replacement guarantee. 
Backed by Canon. 


Canon's Performance Guarantee 
Program includes everything from 
maintenance to toner, except the 
paper. In fact, when you buy a 
Canon Copier and the Performance 
Guarantee Program, you are 
guaranteed, if necessary, a machine 





replacement for up to three years. 
So ifanything goes wrong, business 
will go on. And, until 6/30/91, if 





you buy them together on the 
Canon Credit Card, 0% financing 
is available for up to one year* 


When you have but one copier 
to give your company. 

Whether you choose the NP 2020, 
the NP1520, or the NP1020 copier, 
rest assured you'll be making the 
right business decision. See your 
participating authorized Canon 
dealer for complete details, or call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 


made on your Canon Cre wnance Charges wei accrue at an 
Annual Percentage Rat 


*Subject te 















Family 
business 


“My work is important to me. 
Sometimes that means a little 
extra effort. But instead of 
staying late at the office, | come 
home. To my wife and my son. 
My new Tandy® computer 


makes it possible. 


Tl knew that Radio Shack 
sold computers, but | didn’t 
know they'd have just the right 
one for me. The right features, 
good quality, and a price | was 
happy with. And I didn’t realize 
it would feel so good to say that 


it was built in the U.S. 


“On my desk at work there’s 
a photo of my son. It’s a good 
likeness . . . but it just doesn’t 


compare to the real thing.” 


Radie Shack 
America's 

TECHNOLOGY 

STORE 
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COMPUTERS 
Big Brother or 
Big Bother? 


Pity Prodigy. An information 
network linking computers 
across the nation, Prodigy 
prides itself on being user- 
friendly, but it is becom- 
ing known for user-enemies, 
who accuse it of unjust rate 
| hikes and censorship. Now 
comes the gravest charge 
yet: that Prodigy peeks 
into customers’ pri- 
vate files. 

To make its ser- 
easier to use, 
Prodigy creates a 


vice 
Interact 





PRODIGY. 


ve Persona 








Business Notes 


file in its customers’ comput- 
ers. Some clients complain 
that medical records, legal 
briefs and other personal 
items have appeared in that 
file. Is Prodigy invading their 
privacy? Absolutely not, in- 
sists the New York-based 
firm, explaining that when the 
new file grabs space for itself 
in a PC, it may accidentally 
reveal previously erased data. 
This is all the concerned us- 
ers are secing. Even some 

of Prodigy’s accusers 
agree. Besides, if the 
firm really wanted 
to spy, this certain- 
ly is the hard way 
to do it. 2 


Service 





Beginning to 
See the Light 


“Optoelectronic integrated cir- 
cuit” may sound like high-tech 
mumbo jumbo, but Texas In- 
struments is betting that it will 
soon be as familiar a term as 





BEVERAGES 


Exports sans 
Effervescence 


The French have a word for it: 
une catastrophe! Exports of 
champagne, France’s most be- 
loved beverage, are dropping 
with the swiftness of a guillotine 
blade. Overseas shipments of 
bubbly fell to 12.2 million bot- 
tles during the first three 
months of 1991, a 28% drop 





computer chip, Last week the 
Dallas-based electronics firm 
announced the development of 
the first OEIC, a chip that trans- 
mits information not through 
the cumbersome contemporary 
method of electrons passing 
along silicon pathways, but 
rather through the simplest me- 
dium of all: light. 

When the light chip 
reaches the marketplace, 
sometime within the next 
10 years, it will be more 
compact and up to 20 
times as fast as its silicon 
equivalent. Result: elec- 
tronic equipment that is 
quicker, smaller and 
cheaper, in everything 
from cars to kitchens to 
wristwatches. The race for 
a light chip has been under 
way for years, and though 
Texas Instruments is the 
first to produce one, it still 
hasn't crossed the real fin- 
ish line: practical consum- 
er application. o 


from last year’s first quarter. 
Just across the Channel, where 
British imbibers usually consti- 
tute the largest foreign market, 
imports dropped by half. 
Contributing to the sudden 
slaking of worldwide thirst: a 
rush by wine dealers to stock- 
pile champagne before Jan. 1 
price increases, coinciding with 
a drop in demand triggered 
by the gulf crisis and recessions 
in the U.S. and Britain. But 





MEDIA 


Mr. Tartikoff 
Takes Off 


“Give the customers what they 
want”—for more than a dec- 
ade, NBC Entertainment chair- 
man Brandon Tartikoff fol- 
lowed that ancient maxim with 
awesome consistency. Such 
small-screen phenoms as L.A. 
Law, Cheers and The Cosby 
Show entered American living 
rooms and hearts during King 
Brandon's reign, transforming 
NBC from a Johnny Carson joke 
into the industry powerhouse. 
NBC has led the networks in the 
annual ratings regatta since 
1985, but this year’s margin of 
victory (over No. 2 ABC) was as 
thin as a soap opera’s plot. 
Thus the credo “Quit while 
you’re ahead” may have in- 
spired last week’s announce- 
ment: Tartikoff was leaving NBC 


PENSIONS 
Retirement 
Relief 


Comfortably escaping the grind 
of daily toil should be a plea- 
sure, but for many Americans it 
isn’t even a possibility. Without 
a pension—which some 42 mil- 
lion U.S. workers lack—or ade- 
quate savings, retirement could 
rest on Social Security. Last 
week Labor Secretary Lynn 
Martin announced a plan— 
dubbed Power, for Pension Op- 
portunities for Workers’ Ex- 
panded Retirement—to help 
the pensionless. 

Most of America’s new jobs 
over the past several years have 
been in small businesses, more 


longer-term forces may also be | Fewer kicks from champagne 
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Brandon's new steady is a studio 


head Paramount Pictures. 
Paramount can use the help. 
Ghost turned box offices into 
cash cows, but the studio re- 
mains a flophouse, home to 
such crowd displeasers as The 
Two Jakes and The Godfather 
Part III, What about rumors of a 
Paramount-NBC merger? Non- 
sense, says Paramount chief ex- 
ecutive Martin Davis—at least 
for the near term. 2 


to 





than half of which do not offer 
retirement benefits. Martin’s 
proposal would eliminate much 
of the paperwork for compa- 
nies with 100 or fewer employ- 
ees, encouraging them to set up 
plans. Employers would have to 
contribute 2% of an employee's 
pay, and a worker could con- 
tribute up to about $4,200 on a 
pretax basis, as much as 50% of 
which could be matched by the 
employer. The proposal also 
takes a step toward portable 
pensions: workers who change 
jobs could transfer pension 
benefits by telling their new em- 
ployer to roll the money into an 
IRA. Since the plan is more 
modest than earlier efforts, 
chances for congressional ap- 
proval look good. a 


bursting the champagne bub- 
ble. Explains an official of the 
General Union of Wine Grow- 
ers of Champagne: “In some 
countries you can see a trend 
toward health consciousness. 
This current has been seen in 
the U.S., which views cham- 
pagne as both an alcoholic 
drink and a relatively high-calo- 
rie drink.” What? Champagne 
unhealthy? The French have a 
word for this as well. It can’t be 
printed here. a 
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A LOT OF CARS LOOK LIKE 
PERFORMANCE SEDANS. 
THEY JUST HAVE TROUBLE 
PASSING AS ONE. 


Lately it seems everything with four 
doors and a sporty exterior is 
called a performance sedan. Which is 
why the new 2.5-liter, 176 
horsepower Acura Vigor will have no 
trouble impressing those who 
still respect the phrase. With its 20-valve, 
5-cylinder, fuel-injected engine 
and its smooth, precise double-wishbone 


suspension, the Vigor isn’t another 





car masquerading as something itS not. 


It is an automobile that 


offers considerably more than the hollow 
promise of an aerodynamic shell. 
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Religion 











S ince 1979, fundamentalists have inex- 
orably gained power in the biggest and 
richest U.S. Protestant denomination, the 
15 million-member Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Last year the rightward tilt was af- 
firmed when fundamentalist Morris Chap- 
man of Texas was elected president over 
Georgia’s Daniel Vestal, leader of the 
moderates. Fundamentalists (who prefer 
to be called conservatives) have since piled 
pressure on Baptist seminaries to teach the 
literal historical accuracy of the Bible. 
They have also sacked recalcitrant officials 
like Lloyd Elder, head of the Sunday 
School Board, the 
huge denominational 
publishing —_ house 2 
based in Nashville. 
This week in Atlan- 
ta, Vestal will preside 
as thousands of dissi- 
dent Baptists plot resis- 
tance to the fundamen- 
talist trend. Chapman, 
for one, thinks the 
three-day conclave will 
launch something akin 





DONN You! 


| 


dominated programs. 

For starters, the fellowship will create an 
agency that could compete with denomina- 
tional bodies that sponsor home and for- 
eign missionaries. Other groups in the 
moderate resistance network are already 
running a news service and planning Sun- 
day-school materials. 

The most crucial battles for control 
are occurring on campuses where Baptist 
theology is taught. Last fall Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas and Furman University 
in South Carolina broke ties with state 
Baptist associations that formerly elected 
their boards, thus risking lawsuits and 
millions of dollars in church support. 
Reason: the universities fear that funda- 





Fundamental Disagreement 


Faced with an entrenched conservative hierarchy, moderate 
Southern Baptists are plotting ways to fight back 


mentalists will soon launch takeovers at 
the state level and establish control over 
their curriculums. Last week Baylor 
backed off a bit, offering to let the Texas 
Baptist body elect one-quarter of its 
board members. In the meantime, Baylor 
and Wake Forest universities plan new 
theology schools to compete with the six 
seminaries now in the grip of fundamen- 
talist boards. Another moderate group, 
the Southern Baptist Alliance, will open 
a seminary in Richmond next fall. 

A fierce struggle is under way at South- 
eastern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Wake Forest, N.C. 
Unhappy moderates 
dominate the faculty, 
while fundamentalists 
run the administration 
and board. The Asso- 
ciation of Theological 
Schools, which grants 
accreditation to gradu- 
ate seminaries, is 
threatening to put 
Southeastern on pro- 
bation unless the two 
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Vestal 


to a schism. At the ON THE BIBLE factions show they can 
same time, the funda- Totally accurate in Includes historical work together on fac- 
mentalist leader is con- historical material that honest §ulty hiring and aca- 
fident that few of the detail; for instance, believers interpretin ~— demic policy. 
38,000 S.B.C. congre- Adam and Eve were various ways At Southern Bap- 
gations will join any real people tist Theological Semi- 
eventual breakaway. ON DISCIPLINE nary in Louisville, 
In reality, some- who Teachers have a meanwhile, a moder- 
thing less than a full- the salaries right to academic ate administration and 
blown schism is ahead. control what freedom and faculty have faced off 
The Atlanta meeting seminaries teach “soul liberty” against a conservative 
will establish a new ON WOMEN board. Under a com- 
Baptist Fellowship as Spiritually Women who are promise reached three 
the organizational cen- _ but the Bible forbids called by a local weeks ago, tenured 
ter for those who op- _ their ordination church can faculty will keep their 
pose fundamentalist- as pastors become clergy jobs, but future teach- 


ers will be required to 
profess that the Bible is “free from all 
falsehood, fraud or deceit.” 

What the moderates need most for 
their resistance effort is money. Vestal’s 
movement has set up a scheme to under- 
cut the $137 million annual headquarters 
budget and siphon funds into moderate 
causes. But so far only 140 congregations 
have responded to the effort; their pro- 
jected donations of $4 million this year 
hardly threaten the Baptist money ma- 
chine. Whatever the long-term threat in 
Atlanta this week, fundamentalist presi- 
dent Chapman insists, “I feel very 
optimistic.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Don Winbush/Wake Forest 
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Eggsit for the all-American breakfast? 
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Scrambled 


Se —— 
After 2,000 food-poisoning cases, 
fear of salmonella is no yolk 


N ot too long ago, ersatz eggs—whether 
artificial, powdered or untimely ripped 
from their shells by food marketers—sym- 
bolized the culinary conflict between tech- 
nology and taste. No fake food was more re- 
viled than the powdered eggs of old-time 
Army K rations, while even the lowliest 
luncheonette could take pride in serving 
two real fried eggs sunny-side up, with the 
yolks oozing into the hashbrowns. 

Cherish the memory. The all-American 
egg breakfast has become as strong a social 
taboo as smoking a fat stogie in a crowded 
elevator. Cholesterol fears initially scram- 
bled the egg industry, but the real threat is 
the current panic over salmonella. This 
toxic raw-egg bacteria caused more than 
2,000 cases of food poisoning in the U.S. 
last year. As Gourmet magazine declared, 
“Dishes made with raw or undercooked 
eggs—Caesar salad and eggs Benedict— 
are in danger of becoming extinct.” 

While the health risk is real, so too is the 
potential for eggsessive overreaction. Even 
though cooking kills salmonella bacteria 
the hard-boiled food industry has fallen ir 
love with the safety and shelf life of pasteur 
ized liquid eggs. Since last fall, Hyatt hotel: 
have dished up fresh eggs only when a gues 
explicitly requests them sunny-side up. Din 
ers are not told of this shell game, for as : 
Hyatt spokeswoman insists, “to the averag, 
person’s taste, I don’t think you'd notice. 
Liquid eggs have become the norm at fast 
food chains (Burger King) and on airline 
(United and American). 

There is something irredeemably sa 
about a world so fearful of food, and s 
heedless of flavor, that the proverb will soo 
read, “You can’t make an omelet witho 
| pouring some pasteurized eggs.” 
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You have an assignment. 


Put together a 
weekly sales report on 
everything from power 
mowers to miter boxes. 
Cover current quotas 
vs. planned goals. 
Then list all POS data 
from retailers in North & 
Southeastern regions. 


And by the way, it has to 
be done by noon. 























Things To Db 





Get coffee and think this over. 


Collect the information from 
everyone. 


Make this report look terrific. 
Microsoft Excel 


Consolidate regional worksheets. 


Total the sales report and then 
highlight regional sales. 


Summarize results to produce a 
topline report. 


Create my graphs and tables. 
Microsoft Word for Windows 


Get POS reports from Debbie. 


Open up weekly sales report tem- 
plate and start writing. 


Use the outlining feature to move 
forecasts to end of report. 


Get table from Microsoft Excel. 
Ask Bob to copy and distribute. 
Meet Donna for racquetball. 


First ofall, how you finish c 












File Options Window Help 
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Windows Applications 


Micgosort 


Microsoft Word Microsoft Excel 3.0 





Full es 
PowerPoint Microsoft Project 1 


The Windows environment and Microsoft" 
Windows applications are great liberators. 
They let you do your everyday work faster and 
more easily. 

The Windows environment lets you work 
with several different applications at one time. 
So you dont have the tedious task of switching 
applications when you change gears. 





The Windows environment and Microsoft 


Windows applications are easy to learn and 
we a 
be more productive quickl 


a) 
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Tels Clipboard Windows Setup Color 





The menu bar makes commands easy to 
find. And they're in a logical order. This same 
kind of structure is common to allour Windows 
applications, so when youve learned one, you've 
well on the way to learning the rest. 
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Our Windows applications make it very 
easy to combine information from different 
applications. 








Microsoft Windows. 





The Windows environment is just the first 
step. Now take advantage of our Windows ap- 
plications and experience a new way of work- 
ing with your PC. 9:00 


pends on how you start. 
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Excel for Windows has its own unique 
brand of power and ease of use. 

A good example of this is our new 
Toolbar” It allows you to do things 
like add a row or column of numbers 


Bi rite Edit Formule Format Oats Options Macra Window Help 
: eNO a, PEROT 
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Things To I 


0 Weekly Sales Report 
Microsoft Excel 





Consolidate regional worksheets. 


Total the sales report and then 
highlight regional sales. 


Summarize results to produce a 








. 1. One step formulas let you quickly add 
topline report. of elt jus simple double click We call 
this Autosum: ighlight t ts 
Create my graphs and tables. Sr cea thers Mold witheonech ineastne 
Microsoft Word for Windows 
Get POS reports from Debbie. 
Open up weekly sales report tem- 
plate and start writing. 
Use the outlining feature to move 
forecasts to end of report. 
Get table from Microsoft Excel. 
Ask Bob to copy and distribute. 
3. Select a range of cells and instantly trans- 
Meet Donna for racquetball. form them into a graph right on your work- 


sheet. In just one step. 


According to our calculatior 






call this one step computing. As in 
one step formulas, charting, macros, 
formatting, even one step outlining. 
And the menu bar is like the one 
you use in the Windows environment. 





2. Our exclusive outlining feature lets you collapse 
and expand your worksheet. Display and print 
only the data you need to view or share. And 

it can automatically build an outline for you. 


Microsoft. Excel for Windows. 
New! 
Version 10 
wih 
Rober 


ie 





4. ItS easier to move to Microsoft Excel than 
you may think. Lotus’ 1-2-3" online help makes 
the transition easy. 10:00 


is, youll be finished in no time. 


Insert Format 


[Futura Condensed . i 


With Word for Windows, what you se: 
is what you get. It’s easy to mix word 
pictures and numbers. And you ca: 
see what youre doing right on-scree! 

The ribbon in Word for Windows i: 
like the Toolbar in Microsoft Excel 





ve 
Weekly Sales Report 
March 3, 1991 - March 9, 1991 





Topline Summary: 
{Stect weekly sammory here) 


Hand Tools: 
{Text here) 





Light Power Tools: 
(Text bere) 





1. Word for Windows starts working even be- 
fore you do. Document Templates automati- 
cally set up headings, margins, even pull an 














Things D . updated chart from Microsoft Excel so you 
can focus on what you're writing. 
Microsoft Word for Windows 
| Get POS reports from Debbie. cts —— — 
Open up weekly sales report tem- Lae ereeanenetten ae 
plate and start writing. 
Use the outlining feature to move . 
forecasts to end of report. Pe oe OE 2) 
Get table from Microsoft Excel. ake LE 
Ask Bob to copy and distribute. ——EEE 
Meet Donna for racquetball ikea cepa signa 


Word document. 


Because after all is said and 
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DWAKE DISTRIBUTORS 





Weekly Seles Report 
Morch 3, 1991 . March 9, 199) 


It visually represents commands and, 
as a result, reduces everyday format- 
ting to just one step. 

And, as promised, the menu bar is 
similar to the ones in the Windows en- 
vironment and Microsoft Excel. 
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2. Because Word for Windows is graphical, its 
easy to reorganize the flow of your documents. 
Just use the outlining feature. Simply collapse 

entire sections and drag them where you want. 


Microsoft Word for Windows 





4. Word for Windows reads and writes files 
Strom WordPerfect ‘and other popular programs, 
so not a word is wasted. 


One, it’s easier done aaa said. 

















Doing a better job and getting it done faster 
is the reason you started working with computers 
in the first place. 

With the Microsoft Windows environ- 
ment and our Windows applications, the whole 
process is simpler and more straightforward. 

Now that you've seen Microsoft Excel and 
Word for Windows in action, there’s even more you can do. 
Microsoft PowerPoint’ for Windows lets you create impressive 
presentation graphics easily. And Microsoft Project for Windows 
can help you manage your project plans, big or small. 

Call us at (800) 541-1261, Department Q05, for the name 
of your nearest dealer. Ask for a - 
demo. Then see what happens when Mi 


you put Microsoft to work for you. Making it all make sense’ 
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Putus toworkon 
_ your next assignment. 


Poway seme ng ond Making 
Lorporatwn Word Per tec 





Video Trauma 


“TNN has standards; I have 
standards,” says country 
music star Garth Brooks. 
“On this occasion the two 
did not cross.” The singer 
was stunned last week when 
his video The Thunder Rolls 
was banned from the Nash- 
ville Network and Country 
Music Television. Seems of- 
ficials couldn’t stomach the 
video’s violence. Brooks 
portrays a wife-beating hus- 
band whose spouse guns him 
down in the end. A TNN 
spokesman Brooks 
“needs to be willing to take 
responsibility for the video's 


said 


Mirror Image 


Just the possibilities have 
set the French fashion world 
aflutter. What greater coup 
could there be for a coutu- 
rier than stripping MICHAEL 
JACKSON of his gloves, 
chains and buckly boots for- 
ever? After Madonna told 
him she wouldn't collabo- 
rate on a song unless he got 
some new threads, the ethe- 
real boy reportedly sent out 
an sos to the likes of Thierry 
Mugler, Azzedine Alaia and 
Jean-Paul Gaultier. The de- 
signers won't comment, but 
@ Mugler spokesman ac- 
knowledged that “the house 
that gets to take charge of 
Michael Jackson's look will 
have won the trophy.” Now 
about that hair . . . 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT/ Reported by Wendy Cole 








sa 


The 


social implications.” 
network wanted Brooks to 
add an explanation to the 
video, but he refused. 








Rock Ludwig 


The youth of today may be the patrons 
of tomorrow, but classical music is los- 
ing those potential subscribers to rock 
‘n’ roll. “There has been a real panic in 
this industry,” says DAVID EATON, 
conductor of the New York City Sym- 
phony. Eager to reel in the younger 
crowd, the orchestrais trying a meeting 
of the minds by teaming up with the 
heavy-metal group ANCESTORS at 
Carnegie Hall next week. The concert 
willinclude three Ancestors tunes rear- 
ranged for orchestral accompaniment. 
“It’s like a reconciliation between ene- 
mies,” says lead singer Joe Longo. 





On Tour 


What does a Queen 
do when it comes 
time to grace the 
shores of the colonies 
that her great-great- 
great-great-grandfa- 
ther so carelessly lost? 
Pretty much whatever 
she wants, which in the 
Queen Eliza- 
beth, who arrives next 
week in Washington 
for a nine-day state vis- 
it, may not be what 
you'd expect. Her tour 
includes the first-ever 
speech by a British 
monarch to Congress, 
good seats at a base- 
ball game in Balti- 
more, and a trip to 
Florida to meet General 
Norman Schwarzkopf. The 
city of Miami will present 
Her Majesty with two mana- 
tees, those aquatic mammals 


case of 


known as sea cows. But the 
creatures will remain in 
Florida, which probably 
pleases her and the Bucking- 
ham Palace staff just fine. 


about two fire-fighting broth- 
ers. Many of the cast were 
actual fire fighters whose 
work with the film infernos 
made him more appreciative 
of their everyday 
> risks. “Fire fight- 
ers have this corny 
= but wonderful 
§ code based on self- 
sacrifice,” Howard 
says. “They're not 
complainers, even 
though there is 
plenty working 
against them.” 


Hot Flick 


Where there’s smoke, | 
there’s fire. And these days 

where there’s fire, there’s | 
Ron Howard. The 
director was on 
Capitol Hill last 
week _ testifying 
about the need to 
increase funding 
for  fire-fighter 
training. His con- 
cern stems from his 
filming of ahot new 
drama, Backdraft, 











Csmiseuaene 
| someone who won't 
| (0) on tel icarares 


Busy. Busy. Busy. It can be one of the most frustrating sounds you'll ever hear. 
Especially when you have to get a message to someone. And you don’t have time to call bac 

What can you do? Simple. Reach for an AT&T Card. It can give you instant access to the 
AT&T Message Service. The test is easy. AT&T Message Service will record your message. And 
keep sending it until it gets through. 


/ te 9 2 
For up to four hours. It’s just another 
one of the innovative services S ad 1 








available to those who carry the AT&T Calling Card, the AT&T Corporate 
Calling Card, or the AT&T Universal Card. 
For more information on all the things our cards can do for you, 
call 1 800 222-0300 Ext. 289. From voice 
messaging to on-line language interpreta 
tion, no one has more ways to help you on 


the road than AT&T. ATal 




















He Had Been Punished Enough 








A s he steered his car through 
a suburban intersection last 
August, Ramiro de Jesus Rodri- 
guez collided with a parent’s worst 
nightmare: when his car hit an on- 
coming van, his daughter, three- 
year-old Veronica, pitched from 
her mother’s arms into the wind- 
| shield, suffering fatal head inju- 
| ries. Last week the grieving father 
| came before a Miami court, 

charged with vehicular homicide 
| for failing to strap his child into a 
safety seat. The case against Ro- 
driguez was so wrenching and his 
tale so sad that many potential ju- 
rors expressed outrage that he was 
even being put on trial. 

Judge Sidney Shapiro appar- 
ently agreed with them. Late last week, af- 
ter the prosecution rested its case and be- 
fore the defense team began summoning 
witnesses, Shapiro called a halt to the pro- 
ceedings. “There is insufficient evidence 
that Mr. Rodriguez acted in a reckless 
manner,” he said. Not guilty. 

Each year 600 children die in auto acci- 





—— Education 


Back to Class _ 





A state judge saves a 
spendthrift school system 


‘Ss 


ix weeks remained in the term, but 
rather than looking forward to vaca- 





Calif., school district merely wanted 
the class time they were owed. The debt- 
ridden district had declared itself bankrupt, 
and administrators ordered its 52 schools to 
close their doors on April 30. While parents 
searched for alternative classroom space, 
students picketed in protest. 
The students—and their families— 
were victims of a fumbled, four-year ex- 
periment to give Richmond, a working- 
| class area northeast of San Francisco, a 

system based on the principle of choice 
that was endorsed by George Bush in his 
education package last month. To compete 
for students, the district hired hundreds 
of new teachers, set up magnet schools 
and began offering special courses in 
subjects like calligraphy and theatrical- 
lighting design. The program brought 
Richmond national acclaim—and a deficit 
of up to $29 million. 








Rodriguez and his wife: a tragedy lands him in court 





tion, 31,300 students of the Richmond, | 





In the first seat-belt trial, a grieving dad is acquitted 


) 


dents because they were not properly 
strapped into their safety seats or did not 
wear seat belts, as laws in all 50 states re- 
quire. Although similar cases had been 
filed in four other states, each time the 
charges were dropped. Florida prosecutors 
had hoped to make an object lesson of Ro- 
driguez’s loss. But in his terse dismissal, 














| Judge Shapiro declared, “Whether two in- 






fractions equate to a crime, this court does 
not believe they do.” 

On the fatal morning, Veronica had 
awakened feverish and vomiting. So as the 
family drove home after a trip to 
the grocery store, her mother cra- 
dled the fretful toddler in her lap, 
hoping to soothe her. Rodriguez, 
30, was traveling only 10 m.p.h. 
when he hit the van. Usually, cases 
of heedless driving and failure to 
strap in a child are treated as traf- 
fic violations, 

Rodriguez's supporters be- 
lieved he was being cruelly perse- 
cuted because he is a Nicaraguan 
refugee who speaks no English. 
They noted that none of 82 similar 
incidents in Florida during the 
past four years have been prose- 
cuted, including a March accident 
involving a white youngster in 
Broward County who remains in a 
coma, Others contended that 
prosecuting Rodriguez was the best way to 
prevent tragedies in the future. Florida of- 
ficials had hoped that by making people 
feel Rodriguez’s pain and imagine what it 
would be like to lose a small child, parents 
would be more prudent. Perhaps in that 
they succeeded. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Careth Ellingson/Miami 
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The buses will still keep running 


Richmond has a reprieve—for now. 
Last week a superior-court judge ruled that 
if a district cannot pay for the rest of the se- 
mester, the state must. Officials in Sacra- 
mento promptly devised an emergency loan 
package, which the judge approved, and ap- 
pointed an administrator to negotiate new 
employee contracts. Governor Pete Wilson, 
meanwhile, has appealed the decree, saying 
it sets a dangerous precedent by using state 
money to bail out schools. F] 
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Only the Lonely 


Health risks for the single child 





Oo nly children score better on IQ tests, 
reach higher levels of education and 
get more prestigious jobs than people with 
siblings. Look at Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin. But 
there is a price for fame and glory. “On- 
lies” are associated with a host of irksome 
psychological traits—among them im- 
paired social skills and a nagging need for 
attention. Now it seems they may also suf- 
fer from a distinct physical handicap: high- 
er blood pressure. 

According to a study by researchers at 
the State University of New York at Buffa- 
lo, men who do not have siblings are nearly 
twice as likely to suffer from hypertension 
as men who do. In women, the risk jumps by 
half as much as it does for men. The re- 
search, reported in a letter to the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, did not determine 
whether only children have a increased risk 
of heart disease. But it may provoke second 
thoughts among the growing numbers of 
parents who for reasons of life-style or ne- 
cessity are choosing to stop at one. s 
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NOT 
ALL OUR 
DAVID) IND 
ARE 
PAID IN 
Gy te) 5 & 


hey’re also paid in replenished 
forests and increased wildlife 
populations. Consolidated is an 
environmentally responsible company. 
We plant and naturally regenerate 
our forests. We also provide forestry 
assistance, free of charge, through 
the Tree Farm Family program. These 
sustained forests provide food and 
habitat for wildlife as well as watershed 
protection. 





Don’t just take our word for it. Our 
efforts have been recognized by the 
Wisconsin Natural Resources Board 
and the Wisconsin Wildlife Federation. 


Sure dividends are important. But 
at Consolidated, we believe we can all 
profit from protecting the environment. 


the Specialist in enamel printing papers 
Consolidated Papers, Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, WI 





COMPAQ PCs. 

| High performance makes 

them more desirable. 

New prices make them 
more attainable. 





Weighing 
ve — ascant 6.9 Ib, and 
The COMPAQ measuring just 
DESKPRO 286N PC 85°x 11", the 
and COMPAQ COMPAQ LTE/286 
DESKPRO 386N PC are PC fits in most 
our most affordable briefcases. 
desktops. Our smallest, And budgets. 
too. They won't look 
big on your desk. The COMPAQ SLT 3868/20 PC 
Or your bottom line. packs Intel 386SX 
performance and full 


functionality into a battery- 


powered laptop that is as 
affordable as it is powerful. 









Number crunchers will appreciate 
the speed and power of the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO 386/25e PC. 
They'll also appreciate its price. 





The COMPAQ DESKPRO 486/33L 


2 r 4 PC is for the power user 
“ - who simply refuses to 
compromise on anything. 





Now what you want in a PC and what 
you want to pay for a PC are the same 


hlerenuee thing. That's because now the most 

D 3865 PC 

and COMPAQ popular COMPAQ personal computers 

DESKPRO 3868/20 PC and PC systems are more affordable 

offer everything you 

want in Intel 386SX than ever. - 
computing. With Our new prices mean that millions 


our new prices, 
we mean everything. 


of people can now discover what mil- 
lions of COMPAQ users already know: 
COMPAQ PCs simply work better. 

At Compag, “It simply works better” 
is Not just a slogan. It’s the goal behind 


















M8S*x II" every product (and every component 

no other notebook of every product) we build. 
packs more features into : ree 
thindbebnke Working better means designing 
award-winning COMPAQ products in response to people's needs, 
sal not our own. It means putting the latest 

ith our new prices, why - 

carry anything else? innovations to work to enhance your 


investment in PC technology, not ren- 
der it obsolete. 

Working better means ensuring 
reliability and compatibility by sub- 
jecting our PCs to exhaustive testing. 


Serve more for less with the 


COMPAQ SYSTEMPRO PC System. It also means supporting them the 
It brings unprecedented performance world over through our thoroughly 
and expansion to a wide range of ‘ 
connected environments trained dealer network. 


Yes, our prices are now lower. But 
our standards are as high as ever. Just 
imagine the impact these two simple 
facts can have on your company. 

Your Authorized COMPAQ Computer 
Dealer can provide you with complete 
pricing and product information. Or 
we can give you our suggested resale 
prices and the location of the dealer 
nearest you. Just call 1-800-231-0900, 
Operator 158. In Canada, 1-800-263-5868, 
Operator 158. 


itiocmeet: < 
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It simply works better. 
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Inaccurate information, incomplete infor- 
mation, information that doesn't arrive the 


moment you need it can hurt. Obviously, 


dled manually. And when you consider 
that the key to helping children is to make 


informed decisions and to make them fast, 


matters most: the children. As important as 
itis, however, it's just one example of how 


we work closely with customers to solve 


POOR INFORMATION CAN HURT SOMETHING 
MORE SACRED THAN PROFITS. 


it hurts people in business. But, unfortu 

nately, there are times when the people 
that it hurts are children. And no group is 
working harder to prevent that than child 
protection workers throughout the country. 

But look at what they face. Caseworkers 
are overloaded. And the number of child 
abuse cases is on the rise. Compounding 
the problem is the mounting burden of 
legal and administrative tasks. And the fact 


that paperwork is still by and large han- 


even the most Herculean effort often isn't 
enough. That was the problem. And to 
Berrien County, Michigan, it was under- 
standably the toughest problem in the 
world. In a joint effort with caseworkers, 
we developed the Bull Child Protection 
System. Which gives caseworkers instant 


access to critical information so decisions 








tough problems. Today the systems and 
applications Bull has developed for law 
enforcement, social services and the courts 
ore used by state and local governments in 
43 states. Call |-800-233-BULL, ext 
2300, for a free demonstration of the Bull 


Child Prot stem. In Canada 1-800- 





268-4144. lt isn't one of the biggest sys- 











can be made in minutes. And Worldwide tems we've ever developed 
Information . 
by reducing clerical tasks, it S But to us it is undoubtedly 


lets workers focus on what 


Bull 





one of the most important 
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We solve the toughest problems in the world. —————] 

















Sport | 








Wizard of Whiff, Sultan of Swipe 








hye any men in their middle years could 
identify with how this 44-year-old 
felt before dragging himself off to work. A 
pounding headache, an aching back, sharp 
pains in his heel, all added up to the poi- 
gnant self-diagnosis: “I feel old today.” 
Who could blame Nolan Ryan for feel- 
ing the cold chill of his own mortality as he 
braced himself to start his 711th game in the 
majors? Sure, Ryan bestrode the baseball 
record book like a colossus, with more 
strikeouts and more no-hitters than any 
pitcher in history. But decay is 
an inevitable stage in the human 
condition, And Ryan was facing 
the powerful Toronto Blue 
Jays, whose youthful lineup in- 
cluded three players who had 
not even been born when the 
Texas Rangers’ star broke into 
the big leagues back in 1966. 
With all these aches and 
pains, Ryan’s fate was predict- 
able: he was carried from the 
field, But the only injury was to ¥ 
the Blue Jays; Ryan’s joyous 
teammates hoisted him to their 
shoulders after he pitched his « 
seventh no-hitter, a time-warp 











The man with the heat 


In one day Nolan Ryan and Rickey Henderson reach the sublime 


classic that even the self-effacing Texan de- 
scribed as “my most overpowering night.” 
Only two Blue Jays reached first base on 
walks; only four hitters managed to loft fly 
balls to the outfield. The scorecard for the 
game looked like a bowl of Special K, the 
letter baseball uses to symbolize each of 
Ryan’s 16 strikeouts. 

Just as Ryan transcends the ages as base- 
ball’s Wizard of Whiff, so does Oakland A’s 
left fielder Rickey Henderson as the Sultan 
of Swipe. How fitting that earlier on this 
same magical May Day, Hen- 
derson purloined third base 
against the New York Yankees 
to eclipse Lou Brock’s career 
record of 938 stolen bases. Af- 
terward Henderson crowed, 
“Today I’m the greatest of all 
time.” 

Still in his prime at 32, Hen- 
derson predicts that his theft to- 
tal could reach 1,600 by the time 
he retires. Of course, ageless 
Nolan Ryan may yet be out on 
the mound even then, throwing 
heat, defying defeat and blazing 
new standards for the game’s 
élite. — By Walter Shapiro 
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APPOINTED. Bishop James Lyke, 52; as 
Archbishop of Atlanta; by Pope John 
Paul II. Lyke, who is black, has served as 
acting Archbishop since his predecessor, 
Eugene Marino, the first black American 
churchman to attain that rank, resigned last 
July after public disclosure of a two-year re- 
lationship with a 27-year-old woman. 


ANNOUNCED CANDIDACY. Paul Tsongas, 
50, former Senator from Massachusetts; 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
U.S. presidency; in his hometown of Low- 
ell. After serving in the Senate for six years, 
Tsongas left in 1984 to undergo a success- 
ful bone-marrow transplant. In the Demo- 


self as a probusiness liberal. 


DIED. Jerzy Kosinski, 57, brooding Polish- 
born author of The Painted Bird, Steps and 
Being There; by his own hand; in New 
York City. His wife Katherina said he had 
recently grown despondent over a wors- 
ening heart condition. In his writing, Ko- 
sinski explored themes drawn from his 
hellish childhood as a Jew in Nazi-occu- 
pied Poland and its reverberations in his 
adult life. 





ana 


DIED. Floyd McKissick, 69, maverick civil 
rights leader; of lung cancer; in Soul City, 
N.C. In 1947 McKissick helped lead the first 
integrated bus ride through the South. Four 
years later, following a protracted legal bat- 
tle, he won admission to the all-white Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law School. As 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality 
in 1966-67, McKissick stressed the need for 





| blacks to seek economic as well as political 


cratic primaries, he intends to present him- | 


power. In 1972 he surprised his supporters 
by switching from the Democratic to the 
Republican Party. A few years later he be- 
gan devoting his energies to building Soul 
City. Intended as a showcase for black en- 
trepreneurship, the rural town dwindled 
after it failed to attract industry and govern- 


| ment aid dried up. Last year he was ap- 


pointed to a state judgeship. 


DIED. George Speri Sperti, 91, research sci- 
entist and inventor of Preparation H hem- 
orrhoid treatment and other patented 
medicines; in Covington, Ky. Sperti formu- 
lated Aspercreme for arthritis relief, devel- 
oped a meat tenderizer and discovered a 
method for freeze-drying orange juice. 
Sperti and the laboratory he directed held 
more than 120 patents. 
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Marta to bed 
hungryevery night. 


When Marta goes to bed hungry, 
there’s not much hope she can forget 
all the bad things that have happened 
to her. 

But with your help, there is hope. 

Through our sponsorship program, 
you can help provide a hungry child 
with nourishing food, clothing, med- 
ical attention and schooling. And all 
it costs is just $21 a month. 

And remember, when you hel 
you'll be doing more than noua 
ing a frail little body. You'll also be 
nourishing a mind. 

Se ee SS SS eS ee ee eee 
Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 


Dept. T5MI1, Richmond, Va.23220 USA 
O) I wish to sponsor a © boy, O girl, in 
O Asia, © Latin America, 0 Middle East. 
O Africa, 0 USA, © Greatest Need 
© I will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year (1), the 
first month (. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 
©) | can’t sponsor, but will help $ 
© Please send me further information 


NAME 
ADOWESS 
av ware or 


Check ClAm, Express OMasterCard Visa 


‘AnD NO iar ate 


DONATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


U.S. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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@ COVER STORIES 


| Innocent 
Victims 


Damaged by the drugs their mothers took, crack 


kids will face social and educational hurdles and | 
must count on society’s compassion 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


AT AHOSPITAL IN BOSTON lics a baby 
girl who was born before her time—three 
months early, weighing less than 3 Ibs, Her 
tiny body is entangled in a maze of wires 
and tubes that monitor her vital signs and 
bring her food and medicine. Every so of 
ten she shakes uncontrollably for a few 
moments—a legacy of the nerve-system 
damage that occurred when she suffered a 
shortfall of blood and oxygen just before 
birth. Between these seizures, she is un 
usually quiet and lethargic, lying on her 
side with one arm draped across her chest 
and the other bent to touch her face, sleep 
ing day and night in the comfort of het 
cushioned warming table. At best, it will be 
three or four months before she is well 
enough to leave the hospital, and even 
then she may continue to shake from time 
to time 


AT A THERAPY CENTER IN NEW YORK 
| CITY, the saddest child brought in one 
morning is three-year-old Felicia, a small 
bundle of bones in a pink dress, whose 
plastic hearing aids keep falling off, tan 


hese children have very differ 
ent problems and prospects, 





but they all have one thing in 
common: their mothers re- 
peatedly took crack cocaine, 
often in combination with other 
during pregnancy 


drugs, 
That makes them part 
of a tragic generation of American young 
sters—a generation unfairly branded by 
‘children of the damned” or a 
¢ More often, they 
are simply called crack kids. A few have se 


some as 


biologic underclass.” 
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gling with her gold earrings. She is deaf, 
and doctors are not sure how much she can 
see. She functions at the capacity of a four- 
month-old. Like a rag doll, she can neither 
sit nor stand by herself: her trunk is too 
weak and her legs are too stiff. A therapist 
massages and bends the little girl’s legs, 
trying to make her relax. Next year her fos 
ter mother will put Felicia in a special 
school full time in hopes that the child can 
at least learn how to feed herself. 


AT ASPECIAL KINDERGARTEN CLASS IN 
THE LOS ANGELES AREA, a five-year-old 
named Billie seems the picture of pertect 
health and disposition. As a tape recorder 
plays soothing music in the background, he 
and the teacher read alphabet cards. Sud- 
denly Billie’s face clouds over. For no ap- 
parent reason, he throws the cards down 
on the floor and shuts off the tape record 
er. He sits in the chair, stony faced. “Was 
the music going too fast?” the teacher 
asks. Billie starts to say something, but 
then looks away, frowning. The teacher 
tries to get the lesson back on track, but 
Billie is quickly distracted by another 
child’s antics. Within seconds, he is off his 
chair and running around. 


vere physical deformities from which they 
will never recover. In others the damage 
can be more subtle, showing up as behav- 
ioral aberrations that may sabotage their 
schooling and social development. Many 
of these children look and act like other 
kids, but their early exposure to cocaine 
makes them less able to overcome negative 
influences like a disruptive family life 

The first large group of these children 
was born in the mid-1980s, when hundreds 
began to get 


of thousands of women 
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hooked on the cheap, smokable form of 
cocaine known as crack. The youngsters 
have run up huge bills for medical treat 
ment and other care. Now the oldest are 


reaching school age, and they are sure to 
put enormous Strain on an educational SySs- 
tem that is already and 
underachieving 


overburdened 


rheir plight inspires both pity and fear 
Pity that they are the innocent victims of 
society’s ills. Pity that the odds will be 
stacked against them at home, on the play- 








ground and in school. Fear that they will 
grow into an unmanageable multitude of 
disturbed and disruptive youth. Fear that 
they will be a lost generation 

The dimensions of the 
gering. According to the National Associa- 
tion for Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education (NAPARE), about | out of every 
10 newborns in the U.S 100 a year 
is exposed in the womb to one or more illic- 
it drugs. The most frequent ir 
the mix is cocaine. In major cities such as 


agedy are stag- 


rredient in 


New York, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Washington many hospitals report that the 
percentage of newborns showing the ef 
fects of dri 

The cost of dealing with these children 


is rapidly escalating. In California drug-ex- 


ys is 20% or even higher 


posed babies, many of whom are born pre 
stay in the hospital almost five 
as long as normal newborns (nine 


maturely 
times 
two days) and their care is 13 times 
And that is 
only the beginning, since many of the crack 


days, vs 


as expensive ( $6,900, vs. $522) 


This boy once grabbed his teacher by the 
hair. But is it right to blame crack for his 
behavior problems? 


kids are placed in foster care. In New York 
City annual placements of drug-affected 
babies run to 3,500, compared with 750 be- 
fore the spread of crack. That brings the 
city’s foster-care tab to about $795 million 
(up from $320 million in 1985). The New 
York State comptroller’s office expects 
that New York City will spend $765 million 


sc 


anne 
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Ateacher tries to control a young boy and 
gain his attention. Stable, structured 
environments help drug-exposed kids 
maintain emotional balance. 


over the next 10 years on special education 
for crack kids. 

Among the most visible victims are 
black and other minority children born 
into crack-plagued ghettos. It is bad 
enough that the drug assaults children in 
the womb, but the injury is too often com- 
pounded after birth by an environment of 
neglect, poverty and violence. “I some- 
times believe that babies are better pro- 
tected before they are born than they are 
after,” says Dr. Barry Zuckerman, head of 
the division of developmental and behav- 
ioral pediatrics at Boston City Hospital. 

Even after they give birth to drug- 
impaired children, many mothers go right 
on smoking crack. Melinda East, a former 
crack addict now in treatment in Long 
Beach, Calif., supported her habit as an of- 
ten barefoot street prostitute. Her first 
baby was born with “the shakes,” she says, 
but that did not turn her away from crack. 
She remembers selling milk and Pampers 
back to the grocery store for drug money. 

Local governments often take crack 
kids away from still addicted mothers, but 
that does not guarantee stability for trou- 
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bled children. Charlie, a five-year-old Los | 


Angeles-area boy with severe behavioral 
problems, went through three foster 
homes before an elderly couple became his 
guardians. He seems to be making prog- 
ress, but his prospects appear limited. He 
sometimes erupts into frenzied episodes of 
thrashing about, pulling his hair, biting and 
banging his head against a wall. 

While poor, black ghetto children have 
attracted the most attention, they are far 
from being the only members of the crack 
generation. Cocaine abuse is common 
among members of the white upper and 
middle classes, but it is hidden better. 
Their babies are usually born at private 
hospitals that rarely ask mothers about 
drug use or screen them and their children 
for illegal chemicals. A 1989 Florida study 
found similar rates of drug use among 
pregnant white and black women of equal 
socioeconomic status, but only 1% of white 
abusers were reported to authorities, com- 
pared with nearly 11% of blacks. 

Billie, the kindergartner, is a while 
child whose mother was addicted to crack, 
among other drugs. Soon after birth, Billie 
was whisked away from her and given to 
wealthy adoptive parents. Growing up In a 
stable environment, however, has not pre- 
vented him from being kicked out of four 
preschools for disorganized, rowdy behav- 
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ior. Only when he started at this new 
school, where his teachers are trained to 
handle drug-exposed children, did he be 
gin to calm down. 

The crack kids are not the first children 
to be devastated by drugs while their moth- 
ers were pregnant. For many years, the un- 
born have been exposed to opiates, barbi- 
turates, inhaled cocaine and a panoply of 
other drugs. And fetal alcohol syndrome, 
brought on by drinking during pregnancy, | 
is believed to be a leading cause of mental 
retardation in the young. 

But the coming of crack made a bad sit- 
uation worse. This readily available, easily 
ingested chemical has lured far more wom- 
en into addiction than any other hard drug 
has. By the latest estimates, more than 
1 million U.S. women use cocaine. More- 
over, crack has spurred the use of other 
drugs. Women who take cocaine are likely 
to use heroin to prolong a high, then tran- 
quilizers and alcohol to come down. They 
may indulge in marijuana, pcp and am- 
phetamines. As a result, many crack babies 
steep in a stew of drugs while in the womb 








AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

How badly are they damaged? In most 
cases, no one knows for sure. The question 
has sparked a fierce debate among doctors, 
social workers, educators and law-enforce 


ment specialists. On one side are those 
who fear that most of the children are irre- 
deemably harmed; on the other are those 
who firmly believe that with enough early 
treatment for babies and their mothers and 
special education, the large majority of 
crack kids can lead normal lives. 

Among those who think the damage 
may be permanent is Kathy Kutschka, a di- 
rector at the Speech and Language Devel- 
opment Center in Buena Park, Calif. Her 
department works with 45 crack kids, up to | 
kindergarten age. When she observes them | 
having trouble sitting in a chair or picking 
up a pencil, she despairs for their future. 
“Of the children we see,” says Kutschka, 
“none will be able to function in a normal 
life-style without some kind of sheltered 
living arrangement.” 

An increasing number of medical ex- 
perts, however, vehemently challenge the 
notion that most crack kids are doomed. In 
fact, they detest the term crack kids, charg- 
ing that it unfairly brands the children and 
puts them all into a single dismal category. 
From this point of view, crack has become 
a convenient explanation for problems that 
are mainly caused by a bad environment. 
When a kindergartner from a broken 
home in an impoverished neighborhood 
misbehaves or seems slow, teachers may 
wrongly assume that crack is the chief rea- 





son, when other factors, like poor nutri- 
tion, are far more important. 

Even when crack is responsible, the sit- 
uation is rarely hopeless. “This is not a lost 
generation,” says pediatrician Evelyn Da- 
vis of Harlem Hospital in New York City. 
“These children are not monsters. They 
are salvageable, capable of loving, of mak- 
ing good attachments. Yes, they present 
problems that we have not dealt with be- 
fore, but they can be taught.” 





THE COST OF COMPASSION 

Help is possible if society will pay the 
price—a very big “if” in these days of tight 
budgets, Will taxpayers foot the bill to pro- 
vide the best treatment and schooling to all 
the crack kids? In Boston a year of special 
education for a drug-exposed child can 
cost $13,000, compared with $5,000 spent 
per youngster at a regular school. 

Experts agree that the most vital first 
step in helping crack kids is to get their 
mothers off the drug, preferably before 
birth. Yet only 11% of pregnant addicts get 
into treatment. Many detox programs do 
not accept the women because they are not 
equipped to deal with prenatal medical 
needs. And very few programs are de- 
signed to help drug-dependent women 
who already have children, 

lhe failure to spend more money for ear- 
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Walking on a board while holding rattles 
in her hands helps this girl improve her 
coordination, which has suffered 
neurological damage. 


ly rehabilitation of crack addicts and their 
babies may be a social and financial disaster 
in the long run. Contends T. Bergy Brazel- 
ton, the noted Harvard pediatrigian: “If we 
worked with these infants from the first, it 
would cost us one-tenth orone-hundredth as 
muchas it will cost us later. To educate them, 
to keep them off the streets, to keep them in 
prisons will cost us billions.” 


WHAT THE DRUG DOES 

Cocaine causes blood vessels to constrict, 
thus reducing the vital flow of oxygen and 
other nutrients. Because fetal cells multi- 
ply swiftly in the first months, an embryo 
deprived of a proper blood supply by a 
mother’s early and continuous use of co- 
caine is “dealt a small deck,” says Zucker- 
man of Boston City Hospital. 

Such babies look quite normal but are 
undersized, and the circumference of their 
heads tends to be unusually small, a trait 
associated with lower IQ scores. “Only the 
most intensive care after birth will give 
these babies a chance, but many won't re- 
ceive it,” Zuckerman points out. 

Occasionally, heavy maternal cocaine 
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use during the later months of pregnancy 

| can lead to an embolism, or clot, that 

lodges in a fetal vessel and completely dis- 

rupts the blood supply to an organ or limb. 

The result: a shriveled arm or leg, a missing 

| section of intestine or kidney, or other de- 

| formities. Such glaring defects, however, 
are extremely rare. 

Cocaine exposure affects brain chemis- 

try as well. The drug alters the action of 

| neurotransmitters, the messengers that 

travel between nerve cells and help control 

a person’s mood and responsiveness. Such 

changes may help explain the behavioral 

| aberrations, including impulsiveness and 


Dr. Chasnoff measures a baby’s head. 
Newborns affected by cocaine can be 
undersized with a small head. 





moodiness, seen in some cocaine-exposed 
children as they mature. 

Ultrasound studies of 82 drug-exposed 
infants by researchers at the University of 
California at San Diego revealed that 
about a third have lesions in the brain, usu- 
ally in the deeper areas that govern learn- 

| ing and thinking. While a similar percent- 
age of babies who arc ill but have not been 
exposed to drugs have such lesions, only 
5% of healthy newborns do. The long-term 
significance of this finding is uncertain, 
| since the brain continues to develop during 
a baby’s first year. If there is damage, it 
may not surface until a child takes on such 
complex tasks as learning to talk. 

At birth, cocaine babies generally per- 
form poorly on tests measuring their re- 
sponsiveness. And at one month, some of 
the infants still do not perform at the level 
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of normal two-day-olds. Cocaine-exposed 
babies are easily overstimulated. When 
that happens, some turn fussy for a while 
and then doze off; others tense up and 


| squall for hours. 


Caring for such infants is frustrating. 
“You don’t do things that come naturally,” 
notes Diane Carleson, a foster mother in 
San Mateo, Calif. “The more you bounce 
them and coo at them, the more they arch 
their backs to get away. Their poor moth- 
ers want so badly to make contact, yet they 
are headed for rejection unless they learn 
how not to overstimulate them.” 

Doctors at Harlem Hospital studied 70 





such toddlers just under age 2 and found 
that almost all were slow in learning to talk 
and that more than half had impaired motor 
and social skills. An inability to distinguish 
between mothers and strangers is another 
hallmark of crack-exposed youngsters. 

As the children reach school age, it be- 
comes more difficult to separate the impact 
of drugs from the effects of upbringing and 
other influences. Yet many teachers think 
they can see the lingering legacy of crack. 
Beverly Beauzethier, a New York City kin- 
dergarten teacher, agonizes over some of 
her pupils. “They have trouble retaining ba- 
sic things. They are not sure of colors or 
shapes or their names.” Their behavior is 
also out of the ordinary. “Some are passive 
and cry a lot; sometimes they just sit ina 
heap in the corner,” says Beauzethier. Even 
worse, “they can be very aggressive with the 
other children so that they are hard to stop, 
and I have to hold their arms,” she says. 
“This is very scary. We don’t know a lot 
about handling these children.” 
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HELPING HANDS 

Doctors and educators are only beginning 
to design the programs needed to help the 
crack kids. One notable pilot project is 
Zuckerman’s Women and Infants Clinic at 
Boston City Hospital, which uses what 
Zuckerman calls the “one-stop shopping” 
technique. While pediatricians and child- 
development experts work with babies, ad- 
dicted mothers get help in kicking their hab- 
its and learn how to care for their children. 
The first eight babies in the program, tested 
at age 1, all fell within the normal range on 
the Bayley scale of infant development; this 
means they can play pat-a-cake, walk unas- 
sisted, jabber expressively and turn 
pages in a book. 

One of the leading organiza- 
tions working to help older chil- 
dren is the Salvin Special Educa- 
tion Center in Los Angeles, 
which conducted a three-year pi- 
lot program with 50 drug-ex- 
posed kids, ages 3 to 5. Salvin’s 
educators cite several elements 
of a successful school program: 
small classes (eight pupils to one 
teacher), fixed seat assignments 
and a rigid routine, and protec- 
tion from loud noises and other 
disturbing stimulation. Activities 
are emphasized over paper-and- 
pencil exercises. “We'll read a 
story and bring it to life with hand 
puppets,” explains school psy- 
chologist Valerie Wallace. Gen- 
erous warmth and praise help 
youngsters achieve an emotional 
equilibrium. Of all Salvin’s drug- 
exposed children, more than half 
have been able to transfer to reg- 
ular school classes, with special 
tutoring and counseling. 

Whether such success can be 
replicated on a large scale is un- 
certain, but the evidence is encouraging. A 
study by Dr. Ira Chasnoff and his staff at 
Chicago-based NAPARE followed 300 co- 
caine-exposed babies who, along with their 
mothers, received intensive postnatal in- 
tervention. Of 90 children tested at age 3, 
90% showed normal intelligence, 70% had 
no behavioral problems, and 60% did not 
need speech therapy. 

That may be less than complete suc- 
cess, but considering the horrible blow 
these children suffered before birth, it is 
remarkable that so many can be helped so 
much. The studies suggest that early inter- 
vention can give the children a fighting 
chance of leading reasonably normal lives. 
Such a payback seems more than enough 
to justify a far greater investment in treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. Today’s crack 
kids may be a troubled generation, but they 
do not have to be a lost generation—unless 
society abandons them. —Reported by | 
Mary Cronin/New York, Melissa Ludtke/Boston 
and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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The fastest-growing name in the 
fast-lube business. 


GM dealers are serious about putting service back in the service department. And the phenomenal 
growth of Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube" Plus (over 2000 dealerships in less than 7 months) proves it. 


In 29 minutes or less, your Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus dealer will 
do a complete oil change with GM Goodwrench” Oil, AC Duraguard 
Filter an 10-point maintenance check. For a lot less than you 

might expect! PLUS... you get his exclusive Fast or Free 
Guarantee. If your Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus takes 
longer than 29 minutes—the next one is free! 


So try Mr. Goodwrench" Quick Lube Plus... for a change. To find = = x 
the nearest participating Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube Plus ae a 
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dealership, phone 1-800-GM USE US. 
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Mr. Goodwrench keeps quality on the road 
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29 minutes or less. Guaranteed. 991 GM All rights reserved. Guarantee applies to GM cars and light trucks. Soe your participating dealer for detail 

















Should We Take Away Their Kids? 


Often the best way to save the c hild is to save the mother as well 





By JAMES WILLWERTH LOS ANGE LE S 


T ry, if you can, to imagine the pain 
and horror of Daniel Scott’s last 
hours. The seven-month-old baby 
was found by police lying in a pool of blood 
next to his crib in a Bronx tenement. His 
mother, off on a six-day crack binge, had 
left him in the care of his father, who aban- 
doned the child in his unlocked apartment 
without so much as a bottle of water. Ema- 
ciated, filthy, desperate, the infant had ap- 





tumbled onto the wood floor before finally 
dying of starvation and dehydration. Both 
parents—Jane Scott, 28, 8, and Jose Valdez, 
26—have been charged ee 
with manslaughter. 

Confronted by such ¢ 
tragic chapters in the saga 
of crack, Americans tend to = 
focus on questions of state = 
intervention: At what point 
should authorities act to re- 
move a child from the home 
of drug-abusing parents? 
At birth? When there is 
clear evidence of abuse or 
neglect? How about before 
birth?—the position of a 
growing number of people 
calling for mandatory birth 
control for female addicts. 
For Daniel Scott, interven- 
tion never came. 

Around the country, 
prosecutors and state legis- 
lators have lost patience 
with what they regard as the 
softhearted and sometimes 
softheaded approach of 
social-service workers. 
Nineteen states now have 
laws that allow child-abuse 
charges to be pressed 
against any woman who 
gives birth to a child with il- 
legal drugs in his blood- 
stream. In some cities local 
prosecutors have charged 
such mothers with a felony: 
delivering illegal drugs toa 
minor. The means of deliv- 
ery: the umbilical cord. Flo- 
ridian Jennifer Johnson, 
one of the first women con- 
victed in such a case, was 
sentenced to mandatory 
drug treatment and 15 

| years of probation. 


food. 


parently hoisted himself out of the crib and | 


there,” 








In Kansas, state representative Kerry 
Patrick wants to take the law a step further. 
He has introduced a bill that would require 
convicted female addicts to accept Nor- 
plant birth-control inserts, which prevent 
pregnancies for up to five years, if they 
wish to avoid jail. Under the proposed law, 
the state would pay for the $500 procedure, 
and also for its removal if the woman stays 
clean for a year. Says Patrick: “I’ve gotten a 
lot of support from nurses who deal with 
crack babies. Once you see one, you don’t 
care about the rights of the mother.” 

Impatience with the niceties of civil lib- 
erties is also found among social-service 
| experts. “Damn it, babies are dying out 





Downfall and 
Redemption 


Melinda East, 25, grew 
up in a less than ideal 

home environment. Her (iG 
siblings smoked crack, 


and so did her 


grandmother. Melinda 
joined the party at 17. 
Her father had never 
lived at their Los Angeles home, and her mother 
worked nights as a nurse. One drug-blitzed 


evening, Melinda was sexually assaulted in her 

own house. 
Her mother’s concern only drove Melinda into 

the streets. “I was beaten, stabbed and raped out 


she recalls. At 19, Melinda gave birth to a 
boy with “the shakes’ —a sign of drug exposure— 
and later deserted him. / 
she picked through trash at the police station for 
“That’s when I realized I needed help.” 
After six months of treatment, Melinda is finally 
drug free. A second son, born seven months ago, 
shakes like his older brother did, but Melinda will 
get to keep him. They have a chance e fora new 
life—if her resolve holds. 
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1rrested for prostitution, 


there!” says Dr. Michael Durfee, a child 
psychologist who tracks child-abuse cases 
for the Los Angeles County department of 
health. “You get someone with a terrible 
family history, stoned, no parenting 
skills—and we keep giving back her babies 
because we don’t want to look racist or 
sexist.” 

Testimony from many of the addicts 
themselves seems to support Durfee’s ar- 
gument. Doreen Flaherty, 27, a recovering 
crack addict from Garden Grove, Calif., 
remembers spending a week in jail after 
being arrested for possession of cocaine. “I 
kept crying in jail because I wanted to see 
my little girl,” she says. “That's all that 
mattered to me.” After she 
made bail, Doreen did not 
return home to her daugh- 
ter but sought out a drug 
dealer instead. When a girl- 
friend tracked her down at 
the crack house, Doreen 
told the dealer to say she 
was not there. “How could 
you do this to your daugh- 
the girlfriend asked. 
“I'm sorry, I’m sorry!” Do- 
reen wailed. “I just needed 
another hit.” 

But whisking a baby out 
of a troubled mother’s arms 
does not ensure an end to 
the child’s travails. Babies 
who become wards of the 
state have often wound up 
being boarded in hospitals 
for months, tended by ever- 
changing shifts of nurses. 
Such institutional care not 
only leads to emotional 
troubles down the road but 
can also actually cause 
“failure to thrive,” a medi- 
cal term for a condition in 
which infants do not gain 


develop normally. It has 
been loosely translated as a 
loss of interest in life. Older 
children may be shuttled 
through a series of foster 
homes, never learning to 
love or trust a soul, Staying 
at home with an addicted 
mother who is actively par- 
ticipating in a rehabilitation 
program can, in many 
cases, be the more promis- 
ing and safer route for the 
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(4 America’s future 


To help prepare students for careers in high-technology industries, Boeing's education efforts focus on applied academics. This 


will be no greater 


year, for example, twenty-one Washington school districts will receive grants for programs that let students learn math, physics, 


than the one we pre- 


or communications by working on practical, business-oriented projects. As the founder of the Education Summit for business, 


pare our children to 


FORTUNE supports the work of Boeing and other corporations that are fighting to save our schools. Because when an education 


build. We must not 


system stops working, the rest of society stops working too. To learn more about what other companies are doing, 


handicap them with 


write James B. Hayes, Publisher, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020-1393. 


obsolete tools. 


—Frank Shrontz, Chairman & CEO, 
The Boeing Company 
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| nearly two months after the 
| medication that doctors 





women giving birth in pub- 


child. “Foster care is often so poor,” says 
Dr. Evelyn Lipper, director of child devel- 
opment at New York Hospital—Cornell 
Medical Center. “Maybe these children 
are better off with their mothers.” 

Health officials point to another prob- 
lem with the get-tough approach. Throw- 
ing the book at female addicts for every- 
thing from delivering drugs to a minor to 
child abuse makes it even less likely that 
they will actively seek medical care when 
they are pregnant. And scaring them away 
from the clinic means even more damaged 
babies. 

The two USS. cities with the biggest 
crack problems have backed away from 
their initial seize-the-kids approach. Until 
1986, Los Angeles County automatically 
took at least temporary custody of drug- 
exposed newborns. Then the crack epi- 
demic exploded. “If we took every child 
who came out with a positive tox screen,” 
says Gerhard Moland, a children’s services 
administrator, “it would overwhelm the 
system.”” Now social workers consider the 
child’s health and the mother’s potential 
for rehabilitation when making court rec- 
ommendations. The biggest 
factor in determining 
whether or not the county 
takes custody: the presence 
of a sober grandmother. 
Currently, grandmothers 
care for more than half of 
the 1,000 high-risk babies 
in Moland’s district. 

New York City has also 
shifted strategies. In the 
mid-1980s, under the ad- 
ministration of former May- 
or Ed Koch, a single positive 
toxicology report was 
enough for authorities to 
take a newborn from its 
mother. But a series of cases 
of mistaken charges of child 
abuse helped lead to a 
change of policy under May- 
or David Dinkins. In one 
notorious example, Brook- 
lyn bank clerk Judith Adams 
lost custody of her child for 


MARK FOCHARDS FOR TIME 


gave her during a caesarean 
section resulted in a false- 
positive drug test. “Instead 
of breast feeding my baby, I 
was looking for lawyers and 
going to social workers’ of- 
fices, trying to get him 
back,” she recalls bitterly. 
As in most such mis- 
haps, the victim was a black 
woman at a public hospital. 
The principal reason the 
Dinkins administration 
abandoned the old ap- 
proach was that it seemed 
discriminatory. Minority 








lic hospitals are much more likely to be 
tested for drugs than are white women or 
patients in private hospitals. But the policy 
was also abandoned because it did not 
work. Explains Susan Demers, deputy 
commissioner and general counsel of the 
New York State department of social ser- 
vices: “It put the state in the position of de- 
stroying families as the quick-and-easy an- 
swer to the drug epidemic.” 





hat does seem to work is a combi- 
nation of the social-services car- 
rot and the legal stick. The most 


successful programs for addicted mothers 
offer every kind of assistance, beginning 
with detoxification but extending to pediat- 
ric services for the child, psychological and 
job counseling for the mother, and exten- 
sive parenting classes. But all this is backed 
up with a none-too-subtle threat of legal in- 
tervention. The Women and Infants Clinic 
program at Boston City Hospital, for in- 
stance, takes this approach to helping ad- 
dicted mothers. Women in the program 
must submit to random urine tests each 
week, and they are told that two unex- 


Mothers Need 


Not Apply 


“1 started when I was 12 
with alcohol and pot,” 
says Janée Chapman, 
26, of Burbank, Calif: 
“By the time I was 16, it 
was cocaine.”’ Pregnant 
Janée became a 
welfare mother. After 
her second pregnancy, she discovered crack. 
“That took me down real quick,” she says. 

Even when social workers took custody of her 
two children, Tasha and Sara, Janée did not stop. 
“T didn’t know how to deal with the pain, except 
by doing more crack and drinking.”’ When she 
became pregnant again, a counselor urged her to 
search for a rehabilitation program. None would 
take an expectant mother. By the time Janée 
found Foley House, which treats pregnant 
women, she was well into her second trimester. 
Her son Jesse, now six months old, has trouble 
sitting up and rolling over. “The doctors say the 
motor skills in his brain just aren’t kicking in,” 
she admits. “They're checking him further. I 
can't tell you what is going to happen.” 


at 17, 


| spoken to harshly or in a condescending 








plained absences in a row will trigger an im- 
mediate investigation for child neglect. 

In many cities, a mother whose newborn 
tests positive for cocaine is given a choice: 
enter a treatment program or give up the 
child. This ultimatum can work surprisingly 
well, provided that a good program is avail- | 
able. Margaruite Custode was offered the 
choice between jail and treatment last June 
and picked the latter, figuring that she 
would dry out, get her baby back and get 
high again. Custode, a 30-year-old New 
Yorker, had been through detox before, 
and the treatment never stuck. She had lost 
custody of two previous children. But this 
time she entered a program at Daytop Vil- 
lage designed for mothers. To her amaze- | 
ment, she found that within a month she be- 
gan to connect with other women in the 
program and to care about getting clean. 
“The fact that we are viewed as unfit moth- 
ers by society is one of the things that bonds 
us together,” she says. 

Drug-treatment experts have found 
that methods that work with men often 
backfire with women. “Women will not be 





manner,” says Eugene Wil- 
liams, coordinator of a 
treatment program in East 
Palo Alto, Calif. “Nor is it 
profitable to accuse them of 
lying or not toeing the mark 
as we do in men’s pro- 
grams.” Many women ad- 
dicts turned to drugs be- 
cause they were sexually 
abused or raped as chil- 
dren, and they need help 
repairing the damage. Says 
Custode of her sessions 
with other female addicts: 
“We share some sick se- 
crets with each other that 
we wouldn't want to share 
with the opposite sex.” 

Two things are clear 
from the case of Marga- 
ruite Custode—and many 
others like hers. First, if it 
were not for the threat of 
losing legal custody, she 
would not have sought 
treatment for her drug hab- 
it. Second, if it were not for 
the all too rare opportunity 
for first-rate treatment, she 
would not be sober for nine 
months straight with a good 
chance of regaining custody 
of her child. Whether Cus- 
tode will be a good parent 
is impossible to say, but 
both social-service workers 








and law-enforcement offi- 
cials are finding that the 
best way to rescue a child 
is to rescue the mother 
aswell. —With reporting by 
Mary Cronin and Christine 
Gorman/New York 
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The Dawn of the Martins Era 


By waking up a Sleeping Beauty, Balanchine’s 
protégé establishes his 
pre-eminence 





Showing how it’s done: Martins takes the stage at a rehearsal 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


t's a brisk, bold spectacle, a radical new 

look at a beloved full-length classic, The 
Sleeping Beauty. It’s not perversely set in a 
Paris slum or Sherwood Forest, as an 
avant-gardist might have done. The sump- 
tuous fairy-tale illusion, as well as almost 
all Petipa’s choreography, has been re- 
tained. But The Sleeping Beauty is usually a 
dozy night at the ballet—a prologue and 
three acts with three intermissions. Peter 
Martins’ $2.8 million version, unveiled at 
New York City Ballet in the past two 
weeks, is in two acts, with several smart 
cuts and breathtakingly fast transitions be- 
tween scenes requiring set changes. 

For Martins, 44, the production is a tri 
umph, establishing him as the premier fig- 
ure in American classical dance. He was al- 
ready a power to reckon with as head of 
what is often described as the world’s finest 
classical company. Running a ballet troupe 
is a tricky business. In addition to day-to- 
day operations, fund raising and the cease- 
less development of talent, a director must 
have artistic impact on the world of the 
arts, or the troupe’s name will lose its lus 
ter. Martins’ Beauty cuts like a stiff breeze 
through increasingly remote traditions. No 
major company has managed such a rigor- 
ous rethinking of a full-length work in 
more than a decade. : 

The break happened none too soon. 
Martins took over running the company at 
George Balanchine’s death in 1983, and he 
has had the ghost of the great choreogra 
pher shadowing his every move. He tried 
to put his personal stamp on City Ballet 
with his American Music Festival in 1988, 
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but the grand effort was a failure. 
“I like to be presumptuous,” says Mar 
tins. “I wanted this ballet here because this 
is the house of Tchaikovsky. Here we un- 
derstand and revere him. Other companies 
have used the score like wallpaper music.” 
In the dance world, those are fighting 
words. American Ballet Theater and San 
Francisco Ballet have recently restaged the 
work; Britain’s Royal Ballet, the Soviet Ki 
rov and Bolshoi companies have versions 
they consider historic. *“Tchaikovsky’s 
score markings are very close to what I 
want,” notes Martins. “But people have 
been selfish through the years and accom 
modate themselves with slow tempi.” 
Fast-forwarded or merely strict, the 
pace is a challenge to the dancers, particu- 
larly the ballerina who plays the heroine, 
Princess Aurora. She must appear to be a 
quicksilver sprite, but with only one inter 
mission, the role is brutal. Of the five alter- 
nating ballerinas, the radiant Darci Kistler 
best maintained the illusion that she had 
just thought up these steps and was danc 
ing them for the first time. Kyra Nichols 
stood out for the moral quality, essential in 
a fairy tale, that she brought to the part. 
Will there be more full-length extrava- 
ganzas? The man who has devoted his en- 
ergies to short pieces, many of them sternly 
modern, won't rule them out. His next in- 
novation, scheduled for spring 1992, will be 
something more up to date: a week of new 
ballets, which may never make the regular 
repertory, to keep the creative juice flow- 
ing. As for now, he imagines how Mr. B 
might react to his Beauty. “You see, dear, 
not bad,” says the mentor. Counters Mar- 
tins: “Better than not bad.” Much better. 
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For millions of people, there's a 
whole world of business where the win- 
dow offices have wings and your lap is 
your desk. Its as far from working in an 
office as you can get, but its every bit as 
demanding. That's why IBM has created 
its most personal computer ever—the 
Personal System/2® | aptop 40 SX. 

Although it’s just 7.7 pounds, the 
PS/2 Laptop still lets you carry a lot 
of weight. It has the same Intel 386SX™ 
processor you'll find in best-selling 
desktop computers, so it’s powerful 
enough to let you create or plan right 
on site. Italso has a 3.5” diskette drive 
like the one in your office, and the 
60MB hard drive ean store all the 
information you'll need to close the 
deal or make the presentation. 

Instead of « ompromising comfort, 
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the PS/2 Laptop has a full-size key- 
board spaced and arranged the same 
way as a desktop PS/2’. And the large, 
easy-to-read, 10’-diagonal screen 
delivers VG \-quality graphics with 
amazing clarity and contrast, so its 
easy on your eyes. 


It even comes with a numeric key- 


pad you can plug in for serious number 


crunching and a special feature sus- 
pends power when the screen is closed 
and returns to full power when you 
open it, letting you resume work right 
where you left off. With 

a Data/Fax Modem you 
can plug into a phone 
line and communicate 
with other computers, 
access up-to-the-minute 
facts and figures—you 
can even write memos or 
place orders instantly 

and fax them to 
the home office. 
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And the PS/2 Laptop comes with 
something no laptop should be with- 
out—an international warranty* 
backed by thousands of Authorized 
Remarketers worldwide, so you re never 
far away from service and support. 

To find out more, contact your 
IBM Authorized Remarketer or IBM 
marketing representative. You'll see 
why with the new PS/2 Laptop. you 
can take your business wherever 
business takes you. 
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A Happy Birthday for 
The Kids of Kane 


From somewhere beyond the fringe of Hollywood, four 
cult classics emerge, trashing tired formulas and 
challenging the way we see movies 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
Fi’ years ago last week, Hollywood 


was the home of the avant garde, RKO 
released an experimental film made by a 
25-year-old novice who didn’t know the 
rules, didn’t care when his studio elders 
said, “You can’t do that!” Outrageous, 
iconoclastic, with warning shadows and ba 
roque camera angles, Citizen Kane told fu- 
ture moviemakers that anything was possi 
ble. If you were Orson Welles 

Alas, a career full of lost skirmishes 
with the moguls proved that even Welles 
couldn't shake Hollywood free of its ro- 
mantic realism. It held then; it holds today 
Except that now the old glamour has atro- 
phied into formula: boy’s adventures and 


ghost stories and lady-in-distress thrillers. 
When was the last time a Hollywood pic 
ture moved anyone to exclaim, “Well, I've 
never seen that before!””? Perhaps surprise 
is not on the menu of today’s moviegoers 
They want reassurance, domestic fairy 
tales come true, not the astonishment that 
Jean Cocteau demanded of art 

So all hail the American fringies, those 
young’ filmmakers who make something 
different out of next to nothing. These fine 
artists must also be slick salesmen. They 
scrounge for five, SIX, Seven years to get 
funding 
ev for a $90,000 no-star feature than it is 
for a $90 million Schwarzenepic—and 


because it’s harder to raise mon- 


then scrape at the doors of independent 


distributors. They should win an Irving 
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Astonish me! Also move me, enlighten me 
and gross me out: vivacious voguers ata 
Harlem drag ball in Paris Is Burning; 
statuesque homoeroticism in Poison; mind 
and matter in Water and Power 


Thalberg award just for persistence 

But you shouldn't go to a movie just be- 
cause a director tried hard. There are plen 
ty of independent films whose ambitions 
point only toward conventional story- 
telling. It happens that there are four new 
movies aiming higher, farther, stranger 
And they won't be mistaken for Home 
{lone or even The Lone Walk Home. Call 
them off-Hollywood movies, because they 
have sworn off Hollywood 
With POISON, Todd Haynes has people 
swearing at him—the right people, if 
you're looking for notoriety. Donald Wild 
mon, head of the right-wing American 
Family Association, has condemned 
Haynes’ film for its “porno scenes of ho 
mosexuals.” And the Advocate, a gay bi 
weekly, has reported that the campaign 
against Poison was stoked by White House 
chief of staff John Sununu in hopes of em- 
barrassing John Frohnmayer, chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
which helped fund the film. 

Haynes dines on controversy. His pre 
vious picture was the rough, wickedly fun- 
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ny Superstar: The Karen Carpenter Story, a 
sort of Valley of the Dolls (but with real 
dolls) that was suppressed by the Carpen- 
ter family. Poison is a more somber affair. 
The shock comes not from any graphic sex, 
for there is none, but from the pristine 
virtuosity of Haynes’ craft. In three inter- 
locking stories inspired by Jean Genet, 
this homoerotic /ntolerance details the tox- 
icity of prejudice, fear and disease, as 
played out in a tumid hothouse of forbid- 
den sexual longing. A scientist who turns 
leprous when he drinks a sex potion; a pris- 
oner who finds brief orgasmic release, and 
pays for it; a child who kills his abusive fa- 
ther—all are outcasts, poison to society. 
Only the child escapes, jumping from a 
window and soaring into his idea of heav- 
en: oblivion. 

Anonymity would be death to the heavenly 
creatures on parade in PARIS IS BURN- 
ING, Jennie Livingston’s thrilling docu- 
mentary. They are the gentlemen of the 
Harlem drag balls. They wear frocks to die 


| for; they vogue on the floor like Madonna 


dancers. A few have passed beyond show 
biz. A frail baby-voiced blond named Ve- 
nus Xtravaganza says, “I wanna be a rich, 
pampered white woman,” as she curls up in 
a tacky bedroom furnished only by her 
dreams. 

Livingston could have settled for the 


| ethnographic camp of the ball contests: a 


| 


gay Pumping Iron, drenched in primping 








| irony. Instead she found eloquent people 


with a fine sense of their flair and vulnera- 
bility. Paris Is Burning is a bijou hit in 
New York City and will be elsewhere, as 
audiences realize that the voguers are 
camera-worthy not because of their flam- 
boyance but because of their home-truth 
humanity. As one of them says, “You’ve 
left a mark on the world if you just get 
through it.” 

Nobody will get through BEGOTTEN with- 
out being marked. In this nightmare clas- 
sic by Edmund Elias Merhige, a godlike 
thing dies giving birth to a womanly 
thing, who gives birth to a quivering mes- 
siah thing; then the local villager things 
ravage and bury them, and the earth re- 
news itself on their corpses. It is as if a 
druidical cult had re-enacted, for real, 
three Bible stories—creation, the Nativity 
and Jesus’ torture and death on Golgo- 
tha—and some demented genius were 
there to film it. No names, no dialogue, 
no compromises, no exit. No apologies 


| either, for Begotten is a spectacular one- 


of-a-kind (you wouldn't want there to be 
two), filmed in speckled chiaroscuro so 
that each image is a seductive mystery, a 
Rorschach test for the adventurous eye. 

In WATER AND POWER, Pat O'Neill takes 
us even deeper into post-narrative. His is 
an abstract film in a rush—a universe of 
images in 57 hurtling minutes. He can’t 
wait for the moon to rise; with time-lapse 








photography he Frisbees it into the sky. He 
tells the history of Western expansion in 
one minute, with subtitles and sound ef- 
fects. And he isn’t satisfied with man or na- 
ture. Flames of neon lick the clouds; an 
electric fan helps cool the desert. 

The subject is familiar from Chinatown: 
Los Angeles has its water piped in from 
afar; the archetypal modern city is built on 
the theft of age-old resources. Godfrey 
Reggio’s Koyaanisqatsi (1983) had the same 
doomsday message dressed in high-tech 
style. That movie was serious fun, but 
O’Neill’s is bolder, more disciplined. Every 
shot has a lure and a meaning; the film’s 
shapely silhouette is easy to trace. Gor- 
geous and zippy, Water and Power is an in- 
toxicant without a hangover. 

None of these films are Citizen Kane— 
what is?—but they come close to the spirit 
and intent of that eternally young master- 
piece. They treat film technique as a living 
language; they taunt, dazzle, delight. Best 
of all, they seem ready to spawn a receptive 
audience. On a spring afternoon in Man- 
hattan, hundreds of smart-setters crowd 
the lobbies of the Film Forum and the An- 
gelika, downtown temples of alternative 
film. Poison and Paris Is Burning are 
sold out hours in advance. The atmosphere 
is festive, with the feeling that something 
good might happen inside. The movies, 
all movies, could use a transfusion of 
hope. a 





Censors on the Street 


j nside San Francisco’s vener- 
able Tosca Cafe, filming for 
the mystery thriller Basic In- 
stinct, starring Michael Doug- 
las, was proceeding smoothly. 
But on the street a drama of an- 
other sort was unfolding: a 
crowd of gay activists carried 
signs, shouted slogans and con-_ | 
tinued their efforts to disrupt 
the action. The number of ar- 
rests mounted last week as they 
violated a temporary restrain- 
ing order to stay 100 ft. away. In 
what moviemakers see as a dan- 
gerous form of politically cor- 
rect censorship, the protesters 








Verhoeven (Robocop) and pro- 
ducer Alan Marshall. They 
asked for script revisions and 
proposed that Douglas’ cop 
character be played by a wom- 
lz an. Basic Instinct, they charged, 
is a “clearly homophobic, les- 
bophobic film that once again 
inverts the realities of our 
lives.” Eszterhas, sympathetic, 
proposed some revisions, 
which he said would have re- 
sulted in “a more socially re- 
sponsible and creative movie,” 

But the director and pro- 
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Protesters outside the San Francisco set of Basic Instinct 





ducer demurred, saying the 
changes would “undermine 


are demanding that the script be changed because it depicts les- 
bians as murderers and contains a scene in which they claim a 
woman is date-raped. 

The story was done by Hollywood's megahot scriptwriter 
Joe Eszterhas (Jagged Edge), who was paid a record $3 million 
for his work. It casts Douglas as a cop with a reckless past who 
falls in love with a bisexual novelist, one of three women sus- 
pected of the ice-pick killing of an aging rock star. Each of the 
women, a lesbian, a bisexual and a heterosexual, has a motive 
for the crime. 

Shortly after shooting began, representatives of the Queer 
Nation and other gay groups met with Eszterhas, director Paul 


the strength of the original material, weaken the characters 
and lessen the integrity of the picture itself.” Executives at 
Carolco and Tri-Star Pictures likewise took a strong stand 
against what could be a Hollywood nightmare: the vetting of 
entertainment by special-interest groups. “Censorship by 
street action will not be tolerated,” they said. Queer Nation 
members replied that they are tired of Hollywood's “censor- 
ship” of their lives. Said one gay leader: “Hollywood has once 
again decided to sacrifice the lives of gay men and lesbians in 
order to make money.” A previously scheduled fund-raising 
lunch with Douglas on the Basic Instinct set for an Arps orga- 
nization is not expected to quell the controversy. m 
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Now your home improvement loan 
gives you just as many choices. 





Looking for a loan that makes 
borrowing money more affordable? How 
about one that gives you a choice of 
when to pay back the principal? Or 
gives you a variety of collateral options? 
With MoneyLine® the choice is yours. 


More options 
than other loans. 


What makes MoneyLine special 
is that it leaves you in charge. For in- 





Home improvement loan? | 
MoneyLine isn’t your only option. | 


Interested in adding on a room? Or con- 
verting your basement into a recreation room? 
MoneyLine is just one of the ways you can borrow 

‘om C&S. With a C&S home equity installment 
loan, you can borrow just the amount you need, plus 
you're guaranteed a fixed rate for a fixed term, with 
set monthly payments. Best yet, the interest is usually 
tax-deductible.” However, closing costs do apply. 

Ask a C&S representative for more details | 

about all your options | 





a Member FDIC 
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stance, MoneyLine gives you a variety 
of repayment options, including plans 
that let you defer payment on the 
principal for 6 months up to 10 years. 
MoneyLine also gives you a choice 
of interest rate options, as well as many 
collateral options including stocks, 
bonds, even time deposit accounts. 


Its as simple as 
writing a check. 
One of the best things about 


MoneyLine is that it puts cash at your 
fingertips. Simply write yourself a 
MoneyLine check, get a cash advance, 
or ask us to transfer money into your 
C&S checking account. It's that easy. 
What’ more, MoneyLine offers 
Buyers Coverage™ which includes 
Purchase Security and Extended 
Protection** Buyer's Coverage protects 
most purchases against damage, loss, 


or theft for 90 days from purchase — 
and doubles most manufacturers’ U.S. 
warranties up to an extra year. 


Save on taxes 
and closing costs. 


When you secure MoneyLine 
with the equity in your home, the 
interest you pay is generally tax- 
deductible* Better still, when you 
choose MoneyLine, you won't pay a 
cent in closing costs on lines up to 
$100,000. Because right now, at C&S, 
they're on the house. 

There's never been a better time 
to borrow. And with C&S MoneyLine, 
there's never been a better way. There's 
no application fee. No transaction fee. 
No annual fee. 

Why not find out more? Stop by 
your nearest C&S office today and get 
all the details. 


Money Line 


©1991 C&S/Sovran Corporation. *Consult your tax advisor. ** Buyer's Coverage ts the C&S service mark for the Purchase Security and Extended Protection program of National Union Fire Insurance Company 
Certain conditions and exclusions apply Coverage underwritten by National Union Fire insurance Company Details available upon aranest Effective on the later of June 1, 1990, 
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Disney's Yacht Club Resort 


Vacation in the middle of the 









Disney's Beach Club Resort 





] Disney magic from $84 per night. Se 


Room rates are plus tax, subject to availability. Some resinctions apply 





The Magic of Florida 


For more information or reservations call 1-407 —W-DISNEY (1-407-934-7639). Or contact your travel agent. 
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How to Go Back in Time 





By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





E ver since Einstein, physicists have re- 
garded the universe as four-dimen- 
sional. In addition to the three physical di- 
mensions—length, width and height— 
| there exists time, which is treated mathe- 
matically as though it were equivalent to 
the other three. But there is one important 
| difference: while humans can travel freely 
in any physical direction—up and down, 
left and right, back and forth—they can go 
only forward in time, never backward. 

Still, there is nothing in the laws of phys- 
ics that says time cannot run backward. Ein- 


~ 


TEMPORAL TWIST 


if a spaceship flying at nearly 
the speed of light loops around the 


stein’s equations of motion work equally 
well, mathematically, when the direction of 
time is reversed. Yet no one has ever been 
able to travel back in time. Theoretical 
physicists find the situation intriguing: if the 
laws that govern nature really permit time 
reversal, there should somehow be a way to 
achieve it. Now a theorist at Princeton Uni- 
versity has come up with a way that travel 
into the past might, in principle, be accom- 
plished, even if it may not be practical. 

J. Richard Gott’s calculations, which 
appear in the prestigious journal Physical 
Review Letters, create an 
imaginary time machine 
that takes advantage of an 
Einsteinian concept: that 
both space and time are 
distorted in the presence 
of very large masses or 
| when objects are moving 
at speeds approaching the 
velocity of light. Gott is not 
the first to take this tack; in 
1988 a Caltech physicist, 
Kip Thorne, and two col- 
leagues constructed their 
own theoretical time ma- 
chine and wrote about it in 
| the same journal. 

The Caltech machine 
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Gott explains his new concept 


An unlikely new concept makes the journey theoretically 
possible by testing the boundaries of, physics 


involved travel through a wormhole, a bi- 


exist at the core of a black hole. Under 
the infinite density and gravity at the 
black hole’s center, space could be so 
| profoundly warped that a tunnel would 
form, far narrower than a subatomic par- 
ticle, that might reach to some distant 
part of the universe. Anyone or anything 
entering the tunnel would appear instant- 
ly at the other end and, under special cir- 
cumstances, would essentially travel into 
the past. 

It is hard to see how this particular time 
| machine could be of much use. The time 





Cosmic strings moving past 
each other at nearly 
the speed of light 


cosmic strings, it will travel back in time 


traveler would have to survive the crushing 
pressure inside a black hole and somehow 
squeeze through an opening smaller than a 
single atom. Moreover, since a wormhole 
tends to collapse a fraction of a second af- 
ter it forms, some means would have to be 
found of propping it open. 

Still, says Gott, “it is an ingenious con- 
cept, and it got me thinking about other 
ways you might achieve time travel.” Gott’s 
idea is simpler than Thorne’s. No black 
holes, no wormholes—just a spaceship trav- 
eling at near light speed, and a peculiar ob- 
ject called a cosmic string. 
Like wormholes, cosmic 
strings may or may not ex- 
ist; they are at present just 
theoretical constructs. 

In this case the theories 
are those that describe the 
energy fields of the very 
early universe, shortly af- 
ter the Big Bang. Under 
the right circumstances, 
physicists believe, very 
long, very thin strings of 
pure energy might have 
survived in their original 
state rather than cooling 
off with the rest of the uni- 
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zarre object that physicists believe might | 








would be infinitesimally thin but unbeliev- 
ably dense, with a thousand trillion tons of 
mass for every inch of length. The enor- 
mous mass would warp the region around a 
cosmic string so that space itself would act 
like a distorting lens. Two light rays from a 
single source— a star, for example—could 
travel by two totally different paths, one on 
each side of the string, and still end up at 
the same place. The significant part of this 
theory is that these two paths could be of 
different lengths, depending on the posi- 
tion of the light source. And because light 
always travels at the same speed, one of the 
light rays would thus take longer than the 
other to reach its goal. 

It is this difference in travel time that 


| sets up Gott’s time machine. Imagine a 


rocket ship moving at 99.9999% of light 
speed and taking the shorter of the two 


paths. In principle it could reach the far | 


side of a string at exactly the same mo- 
ment as a light ray traveling the longer 





path. In essence the ship would be mov- 
ing faster than light, and under the pecu- 
liar logic of special relativity, it would 
thus go backward in time. For complex 
reasons, the ship has to make a complete 
loop around the string, and thus a single 
string will not do; there must be two 
strings—passing each other at nearly the 
speed of light—for the trick to work. But 
work it apparently does. Says Gott: “I've 
gotten enormous interest from other 
physicists and astrophysicists about this 
idea.” 

The reason is not that physicists really 
believe time travel can ever actually oc- 
cur. But the fact that it appears possible 
in principle challenges the very founda- 
tions of physics. What does it mean if an 
effect can theoretically precede a cause? 
What if, to use a theme from science fic- 
tion, a person could go into the past and 
kill his or her grandmother at an early 
age? Such a concept appears to make no 
sense, yet it must have some meaning if 
Gott’s and Thorne’s ideas are correct, as 
they appear to be. Says Gott: “At some 
point physics will have to find some 
mechanism by which these things are for- 
bidden, or else learn to live with them.” 
With two examples in hand, the paradox 


verse. These cosmic strings | can no longer be ignored. o 
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Disney only chooses quality participants 
and National is part of the club. 


It’s no small honor to be selected as an official references, you can count on National to provide 
sponsor by the world class leaders in the business the fine service you expect and deserve. For 

of fun. National Car Rental” was chosen by Walt reservations and information call your travel 
Disney World® and Disneyland” Park for our consultant or National at 1-800-CAR-RENT.* 


quality people, products and services. 
That's also why millions of business and leisure _ 
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travelers have chosen us as their officialcar 4 —— rr 
rental company. Join them! After all, y 
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Catfish Fajitas 


Misissip pi farm- 
raised Cathsh are 
fed a gourmet diet of 
natural grains and 
proteins. The result? 
Perfect, plump, 
delicious fish 
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Our ponds provide 
just the right growing 
conditions —a rare 
combination of sun, 
soil and fresh water 
drawn deep from the 
alluvial aquifers of 
the Yazoo basin 





Catfish Antipasto 







Cashew C rusted 

Catfish with 
lomato Basil 
Cream 








compile Catfish 
recipes from around 
the country. And 

we take the best and 
put them in a book 
Our new cookbook, 
16 pages with 20 
recipes. All extraor- 
dinarily good tasting, 
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Unlike most fish, ours 
must pass inspections 
conducted by the U.S.D.C 
for The Catfish Institute 
Only catfish of superior 
quality, freshness and 
taste will earn this seal 
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If you'd like to become 
a Catfish chef (or expand 
your Catfish horizons) 
write for our new recipe 


book. 
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ADDRESS 
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STATE ZiP 
Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to: 
The Catfish Institute 
Box 327T 

Belzoni, MS 39038 
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The Kids In The Hall 


Even We Had To Put Them On After IMicinigit. 


one is safe. Not when“The Kids In The Hall” take aim with their own 


No subject is too sensitive. No Aerie 
at midnight EST. 


wickedly sharp outlook on life. New episodes premiere every Friday 


SIMPLY THE BEST 


©1991 Home Box Office, inc. All Rights reseved. @HBO is a registered service mark and trademark of Home Box Office, Inc 
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Kundera: collapsing the distinction between action and concepts 


A Plunge into Fancies 





IMMORTALITY by Milan Kundera 


Translated by Peter Kussi; Grove Weidenfeld; 345 pages; $21.95 


By PAUL GRAY 


tion and back again, collapsing the distinc- 
tion between action and concepts. Kun- 


| ot everyone will be pleased to hear | dera’s characters must cope with their 


that a character named Mr. Kundera 
moves through the pages of this novel. 
Even more dispiriting, this Mr. Kundera is 
an author, and the book he is writing turns 
out to be the very one that readers of Jm- 
mortality will hold in their hands. What the 
world scarcely needs at this moment is 
more self-referential fiction. The post- 
modernist point that art is, um, artificial 
has probably sunk in by now and does not 
require further demonstrations. 

But the Kundera character does dis- 
play some disarming modesty. He admits 
that novels, of whatever sort, are not in 
much demand except as fodder: “The pres- 
ent era grabs everything that was ever writ- 
ten in order to transform it into films, TV 
programs, or cartoons.” Therefore, “if a 
person is still crazy enough to write novels 
nowadays and wants to protect them, he 
has to write them in such a way that they 
cannot be adapted, in other words, in such 
a way that they cannot be retold.” The per- 
son to whom he is talking responds, “When 
I hear you, I just hope that your novel 
won't turn out to be a bore.” 

It decidedly does not. Immortality is ev- 
ery bit as gripping and exhilarating as The 
Book of Laughter and Forgetting (1980) and 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being (1984), 
the two novels that made Kundera, an ex- 
iled Czech who has lived in Paris since 
1975, famous in the West. Like its prede- 
cessors, Immortality swings easily, almost 
imperceptibly, from narrative to rumina- 


emotions and with the stresses of daily life 
in contemporary Paris; but they also em- 
body, sometimes consciously and some- 
times by example, a number of nagging 
problems of existence. What does it mean 
to be a person in the waning years of the 
20th century? If images have become reali- 
ty and if people lack the power to control 
how they are perceived by others, what 
happens to the notion of the unique, invio- 
lable self? 

Agnes loves Paul, her husband of some 
20 years, and her teenage daughter Bri- 
gitte. But she has also begun to experience 
an eerie sense of distance from people, in- 
cluding those closest to her: “The feeling 
that she had nothing in common with those 
two-legged creatures with a head on their 
shoulders and a mouth in their face.” Ag- 
nes has a recurrent fantasy: a man from an- 
other universe visits her and Paul and asks 
them if they want to spend eternity togeth- 
er or go their separate ways. She realizes 
that she cannot answer the question hon- 
estly as long as her husband is present. 

These cerebral anxieties are counter- 
balanced by the physical turmoils of Laura, 
Agnes’ younger sister, who has plunged 
into a passionate love affair with Bernard, 
a radio journalist eight years her junior. 
But after months of mutual bliss, Bernard 
abruptly becomes detached and preoccu- 
pied. Laura, growing frantic, assumes that 
she is being supplanted by another woman. 


Bernard is ashamed to tell her the real rea- 
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son for his dwindling ardor: the appear- 
ance at his radio station of a stranger who 
gives him a diploma-like document, hand- 
somely executed and lettered, that reads, 
“Bernard Bertrand is hereby declared a 
Complete Ass.” This bit of malevolence 


| unhinges him because it makes him realize 


that many people, perhaps all of Paris, may 
have the same unflattering opinion of him 
and that there is no way he can change or 
escape the judgment. 

The permutations of Agnes and Paul 
and Laura and Bernard are complex and 
entertaining; they trace the pattern of a 
conventional novel, with causes leading to 
effects, including the violent death of one 


of the four. This story could be filmed, as | 


was The Unbearable Lightness of Being, al- 
though much would have to be simplified 
and unscrambled. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Immortality, however, is its re- 
fusal to acknowledge any distinction be- 
tween basic plot and the voluminous 
speculations that a given action seems Ca- 
pable of prompting. The book possesses a 
vertiginous sweep of perspectives from the 
intimate to the Olympian, along with a 
sometimes comic eagerness to explain not 
only what happens to its characters but 
also the evolution of Western culture and 
the meaning of life itself. 


he central problem, which Kundera 

treats both seriously and playfully, is 
the concept of individuality. Billions of peo- 
ple have walked the earth, but the number 
of ideas, physiognomies and physical man- 
nerisms on which they could draw has in 
theory been much smaller. Therefore, inter- 
preting the inner truth of people on the ba- 
sis of how they look or act is suspect: “A ges- 
ture cannot be regarded as the expression of 
an individual, as his creation (because no in- 
dividual is capable of creating a fully origi- 
nal gesture, belonging to nobody else), nor 
can it even be regarded as that person’s in- 
strument; on the contrary, it is gestures that 
use us as their instruments, as their bearers 
and incarnations.” 

Anything can happen, or crop up, ina 
novel that allows itself to plunge into such 
fancies. That is why there is a scene in 
which Goethe and Ernest Hemingway 
meet in heaven to discuss their posthu- 
mous reputations. It also explains the fre- 
quent eruptions of presumably irrelevant 
aphorisms: “I think, therefore I am is the 
statement of an intellectual who under- 
rates toothaches.” Or “Music: a pump for 
inflating the soul.” 

Out of a story about contemporary 
neuroses, Kundera has fabricated a con- 
text in which everything, literally, can be 
claimed to matter. What is more, the au- 
thor indulges this obsessiveness without 
ever droning or turning out a dull page. In 
its inventiveness and its dazzling display of 
what written words can convey, /mmortal- 
ity gives fiction back its good name. a 
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Keeping a 
Weather Eye 


HUNTING MISTER HEARTBREAK 
by Jonathan Raban 
HarperCollins; 372 pages; $25 





& ritish travel writer Jonathan Raban is 
at his amiable best when his narrative 
is adrift, even awash. It is easy to see why. 
Sooner or later a professional journeyer 
meets boring people in tedious circum- 
stances. Here the land-based pilgrim must 
lie entertainingly, which is hard work, or 
tell the ghastly truth. The writer who trav- 
els by boat need only conjure a storm, or 
describe his great relief that the weather is 
fine. The reader, charmed or alarmed, fol- 
lows wide-eyed. Raban weathered bores 
effectively in Coasting, a wry account of 
a voyage around England in a small sail- 
boat, and in Old Glory, in which he put- 
putted down the Mississippi in an alumi- 
num skiff. 

This new journal, also of a voyage to 
the New World (“Mr. Heartbreak” is 
J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, author 
in 1782 of Letters from an American Farm- 
er), is about two-fifths aqueous, which is 
just enough. Raban sets out from Liver- 
pool in a giant container ship, discovers 
that the ocean is even larger—good storm 
action here—and then burrows for several 
weeks each in Manhattan, a small and 
sleepy Alabama burg called Guntersville 
and our last frontier, Seattle. 

His perceptions are easygoing and un- 
satirical, though in New York City he does 
notice that the middle class spends almost 
no time at street level, which is left to mug- 
gers and the homeless. In Guntersville he 
lives with a borrowed dog (as a people- 
meeting device, a good substitute for a 
boat), hears his speech patterns slowing 


and finds the local religiosity more com- | 


fortable than off-putting. Now and then he 
does a shrewd job of reporting, as when he 
describes tensions among Korean immi- 
grant men in Seattle, trying successfully to 
make money and unsuccessfully to rule 
their wives and daughters. 

But journeying, not burrowing in, is 
Raban’s job. He returns to it just in time, 
with a roguish last chapter set offshore in 
the Florida Keys. He has rented a sailboat, 
and the wind is up, and banks of low nim- 
bus clouds are swarming in from the north- 
west. Out of sight, the Key West highway is 
clogged with tourists, but that’s their prob- 
lem. Raban’s narrative scuds toward the 
open sea, and the beguiled reader, as al- 
ways at such moments, makes plans: sell 
the house, buy a boat. A case of salsa and a 
gallon of rum. How hard can it be to write 
travel books? —By John Skow 
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Some of the crackpots predicting 
the world is coming to an end. 


Recently, some of the foremost 


scientists and environmental 
experts from around the world met in 
the town of Boulder, Colorado. 

The subject: the environment. 

The conclusion: If something 
was not done quickly, these experts 
forecasted dire « onsequences Jor our 
planet. 

{ccording to computer proyec- 
tions, for example, the accumulation 
of carbon dioxide im the atmosphere 
from the burning of fossil fuels could 
increase the Earths average tempera- 
ture three to five degrees Fahrenheit. 
The result: Oceans will rise, causing 


massive flooding and the destruction 


This advertisement was prepared for 


of millions of homes along the coast. 

Bec ause of the release of chloro- 
fluorocarbons, the Earths protective 
ozone layer has been dangerously 
eroded. As a result, scientists are pre- 
dicting a dramatic increase in the 
incidence of skin cancer. 

tnd the millions of tons of 
garbage and toxtc waste produced 
annually threaten to contaminate 
precious drinking water supplies, 
and present a growing hazard to 
human health. 

Fortunately, these experts also 
happen to have some suggestions 
on how we can prevent these things 


from ever happening. 


the TIME Environmental Challenge mitblic service by Mandelbaun 


Mooney 


Like reducing carbon dioxide 
pollution by cutting back on our use 
of coal and improving our energy effi- 
ciency. Enforcing a worldwide ban on 
ozone-layer-depleting r hlorofluoro- 
carbons, And putting greater emphasis 
on recycling wastes. 

Of course, you could say these 
things are inconvenient. 

But, then again, just consider 
the alternatives. 

Please make a donation to help 
establish scholarships for environ- 
mental education. Send your contribu- 
tion to The Environmental Challenge : 
Fund, Radio City Station, P.O. Box 
1138. New York. NY LOLOL-1138. 
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BETA CAROTENE WILL 
| FIND IN CANCER 





PREVENTION 


Ever since an associa- 
tion was found between 
diets high in Beta 
Carotene and lowered risk 
of certain cancers, several 
leading government agen- 
cies have been recom- 
mending diets that in- 
clude fruits and vegetables 
rich in Beta Carotene. 
Analysis of these diets 
shows they'd give you 5 
to 6 mg of Beta Carotene 
per day.’ 

But the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Food 
Intake Survey shows that, 
on average, the foods 


of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap 
n” May-June 1988. 


Americans eat provide 
only 1.5 mg of Beta 
Carotene a day. That's 
only about 25-30% of the 
amount in recommended 
diets. 

This substantial Beta 
Carotene gap can be 
closed by significantly 
increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as 
spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, apricots, 
peaches, papayas and 
cantaloupes. These foods 
also provide fiber and 
other important vitamins 


DIETS?” 


and minerals. 

But if your diet is still 
short on certain essential 
nutrients, even after your 
best efforts, consider a 
dietary supplement. 

While not substitutes 
for a variety of good foods, 
supplements can be an 
important addition to 
your diet. 

In any case, make sure 
you do the prudent things 
to help prevent cancer: good 
diet, including increased 
fiber and less fat, no smok- 
ing and see your doctor for 
regular check-ups. 


A health message from Hoffmann-La Roche > 
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Albert Bierstadt's Emigrants Crossing the Plains, 1867: in the golden light on the wagons, an ideology of conquest and displacement 


How the West Was Spun 





A big, controversial show in Washington stirs revisions of frontier art 





By ROBERT HUGHES» 


he first photograph in the catalog of 

“The West as America: Reinter- 

preting Images of the Frontier, 
1820-1920,” the large and deeply interest- 
ing show now on view at Washington’s Na- 
tional Museum of American Art, has to be 
one of the funniest ever seen in a museum. 
It is of Charles Schreyvogel, a turn-of-the- 
century Wild West illustrator, painting in 
the open air. His subject crouches alertly 
before him: a cowboy pointing a six-gun. 
They are on the flat roof of an apartment 
building in Hoboken, N.J. Such was the 
“authentic West” of Schreyvogel and other 
painters like Frederic Remington and 
Charles Russell, circa 1903. 

It is the right emblem for this show. Re- 
ligious and national myths are made, not 
born; their depiction in art involves much 
Staging, construction and editing, under 
the eye of cultural agreement. Whatever 
the crucifixion of a Jew on a knoll 2,000 
years ago looked like, it wasn’t Tintoretto. 
And the American West of the 19th centu- 








ry was rarely what American artists set out 
to make it seem. 

What they left, instead, is a foundation 
myth in paint and stone. Its main character 
is God, the approving father, as manifested 
in the landscape that he had created and 
that white migrants were now taking for 
themselves. Its human actors are frontier 
scouts and settlers, cavalrymen and trap- 
pers, and the American Indians—noble at 
first, then seen as degenerate enemies of 
progress as the century went on and their 
resistance grew, and finally (by the 1890s) 
turning into doomed phantoms. Its land- 
scapes are prodigious. Its stage material in- 
cludes the Conestoga wagon, the simple 
cabin, the tepee, the isolated fort, the deep 
perspective V of the railroad—and at the 
end, symbol of absolute victory over na- 
ture, the California sequoia with a road cut 
through its trunk. 

Among the painters of this myth were 
George Catlin, friend of the explorer Wil- 
liam Clark and indefatigable painter of na- 
tive tribes; George Caleb Bingham, that 
vigorous orderer of American genre 
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scenes; the landscapists Albert Bierstadt 
and Thomas Moran; and a host of lesser 
figures, who also played their part in the 
creation of a heroic imagery of national 
conquest. And here the difficulty rises, for 
Americans still wish to believe in the “his- 
torical” truth of their icons, which is what 
such pictures have become. 

“The West as America” comprises 
hundreds of items—paintings, sculpture, 
prints, photographs, caricatures—and is an 
enlightening exhibition, though not a con- 
soling one. John Wayne would have disap- 
proved. The exhibition shows how the vast 
exculpatory fiction of Manifest Destiny 
wound its way round the facts of conquest 
and turned them into art. It therefore does 
a valuable service, even in the banal aes- 
thetic quality of much of the work in it— 
those earnest efforts of small, provincial 
talents whose work would not be worth 
studying except for the clarity with which it 
enshrines the obsessive themes of an ex- 
pansionist America. 

The American West of Hollywood was 
there in art, 70 years before, in most of its 
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OF MRS. MILTON S LATHAM 


shades of triumphalism and moral uncer- 
tainty. It is the nature of big subjects to 
produce floods of bathos, as well as a few 
masterpieces, and to foster works of singu- 
lar political equivocation. 

It is fascinating to see how prototypes 
from older art were adapted to the artists’ 
ends. Thus the motif of Moses leading the 
Exodus becomes Bingham’s image of Dan- 
iel Boone escorting settlers through the 
Cumberland Gap toward the promised 
land; thus the buckskin-clad immigrant 
and his family are consciously meant to 
evoke Joseph, Mary and Jesus on the flight 
into Egypt. The religious imagery some- 
times amounts to a suffocating pietism, but 
that was America too, It still is. 

But when you have seen the rhetoric of 
Manifest Destiny in the paintings of, say, 
Albert Bierstadt—the tiny wagons advance 











Savage to simulacrum: 
Cortez storms the Aztec 
temple in Emanuel 
Leutze’s Teocalli, 1848— 
but how pro-Spanish is the 
image? Left, an 
assimilated Sacramento 
Indian servant is painted 
by Charles Nahl in 1867 
as one pet among others 
in his master’s household. 


| ing into those golden floods of light from 
the westering sun, the absence of opposing 
Indians, the implicit approval of Jehovah 
himself—you still have to decide how good 
they are as art. This is why the dubious or- 
thodoxy of art-historical deconstruction is 
so popular. It aborts the problem by col- 
lapsing everything into ideology and fatu- 
ously claiming that the idea of “quality” is 
either meaningless or oppressive. It ap- 
peals to sanctimony and makes the stuff 
casy to teach, It lets academics feel radical. 
Above all, by recognizing how full of social 
messages bad art as well as good can be, it 
expands the range of available thesis sub- 
jects and thus brings relief to the eaten-out 
pastures of American academe. 

We then come to imagine that all works 
of art carry sociopolitical messages the way 
brown bags carry sandwiches: open the flap 
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and there they are. When one reads a cul- 
tural historian like Simon Schama reflect- 
ing on the art and society of 17th century 
Holland, one sees what deep access a con- 
textual approach can give to culture. But 
this is a very far cry from the ritual indict- 
ments of the past on the grounds of racism, 
sexism, greed and so forth that increasingly 
substitute for thought among our academ- 
ics. Lo, the Native American! See, he is de- 
picted as dying! And note the subservient 
posture of the squaw! And the phallic ar- 
row on the ground, emblem of his lost 
though no doubt conventionally exaggerat- 
ed potency! Eeew, gross! Next slide! 


s “The West as America” free from 

this? By no means. Its tone is prosecu- 

torial, and often unfairly so. The walls 
are laden with tendentious “educational” 
labels, seemingly aimed at 14-year-olds. 
The catalog essays are mostly better than 
this, but not always. Thus Julie Schimmel, 
writing of Charles Bird King’s 1822 por- 
trait of Omahaw and other Indian chiefs 
who visited Washington—an image that 
could hardly be exceeded in straightfor- 
wardness and respect for the sitters— 
claims that “they represent a race that 
could perhaps be persuaded by rational ar- 
gument ... to abandon tribal tradition.” 
There is not a shred of evidence in the 
painting for this sanctimonious interpola- 
tion. Elsewhere one reads that “rectilinear 
frames ... provide a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of white power and control.” Sure, 
and gilt rococo ovals would mean drag 
queens had taken over the Senate. 

The two best catalog essays are by Wil- 
liam H. Truettner: they set out the propa- 
gandistic themes of most Western art and 
are especially good on the ideology of “en- 
lightenment” that supported and sugared 
the crucl facts of European conquest and 
expansion. Solid thought and research lie 
behind them, and though the conservative 
would complain that we know the story of 
Manifest Destiny's barbarous self-interest, 
the point is that until this show, we did not 
know (or certainly not in such detail) about 
its ramifications in painting and sculpture. 

Yet even Truettner pushes too far. For 
instance, he sees Emanuel Leutze’s The 
Storming of the Teocalli by Cortez and His 
Troops, 1848, as a celebration of Christian 
virtue conquering Aztec barbarism. But 
the image is far more melancholy and am- 
biguous than that: the Spanish conquista- 
dors are presented as brutes, one flinging a 
baby from the temple top, another tearing 
loot from a corpse; and Leutze’s intent to 
provoke pity for the Aztecs is summed up 
in an upside-down torch, nearly out, which 
lies on the steps in the foreground, an ad- 
aptation of the classic funerary image of 
the reversed torch of extinguished genius. 
Even mediocre artists like Leutze, it seems, 
can sometimes be a lithe more complex 
than their interpreters might wish. s 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


Please Don’t 
Quote Me 


“An article devoid of [quotes], one that consists entirely of 
the author's own observations and conclusions, will generally 
leave readers dissatisfied and unpersuaded, as well as bored.” 

—Federal Appeals Judge Alex Kozinski (dissenting), 

Masson v. New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


D uring the last election a television journalist called up to 
say he wanted to interview me. Puzzled—this man knows 
far more than I about politics—but flattered, I said sure. He 
showed up at my office, set up his lights and camera, and 
asked, “Mike, would you say that .. .” Then he proceeded to 
enunciate some theory about the course of the campaign. 

Me (eager to please): Good point. You're absolutely right 
about that. I never thought of it before. 

Him (testy): No. Would you say it. 

Ah. He didn’t want my wisdom. He wanted a sound bite. 
Or, in the outmoded argot of print, a quote. Under the con- 
ventions of American journalism, his insight was worthless to 
him until he could get someone else to utter it, thus conferring 
on his nugget some spurious authority and relieving himself of 
any taint of opinion or bias. I could just as easily quote him to 
the same purpose. Someday | will. 

In a way, American journalism has brought Masson v. 
New Yorker Magazine, Inc., on itself by worshiping at the 
shrine of the quote. The case is now before the Supreme 
Court. Most journalists would probably agree with Judge Ko- 
zinski of the lower court that an article without quotes just 
doesn't hack it. 

Jeffrey Masson, a psychiatrist, was the subject of a New 
Yorker profile by Janet Malcolm. Masson claims that Mal- 
colm libeled him by putting in his mouth words he never said, 
such as “intellectual gigolo” to describe himself. Malcolm 
denies making up quotes but also claims a constitutional 
right to do so. 

Despite all the fuss, the issue doesn’t seem very compli- 
cated. “X said Y” is a factual assertion. If X didn’t say Y, it is 
a false assertion. But falsehood is just one part of a libel case. 


You have to prove the falsehood was defamatory. 
You have to prove you’ve been harmed. These 
constraints will take care of most of the nightmare 
scenarios journalists worry about, such as being 
sued for “cleaning up” quotes. Above all, if X is a 
public figure, you have to prove the misquote was 
committed with “reckless disregard for the truth.” 
(The lawyers call this “actual malice” —the “actu- 
al” being a lawyer's way of indicating that it 
doesn’t actually mean malice at all.) 

The Supreme Court has given limited consti- 
tutional protection to falsehoods in order to give 
the truth some breathing room—to protect hon- 
est mistakes. In a tort-crazed nation, this is a great 
luxury. In other countries journalists live in fear of 
lawsuits. In America all professionals except jour- 
nalists live in fear of lawsuits. Journalists are 
rightly alarmed that the mere accusation of fake 
quotes could land a journalist in a costly lawsuit, 
and the Supreme Court should protect us against 
that. But if quotes are made up, this alone surely 
displays reckless disregard for the truth. The claim of Mal- 
colm and her defenders that the Constitution should protect 
even purposely made-up quotes, as long as the author thinks 
they reflect the subject’s views, is an embarrassment. 

How the New Yorker's reputation can survive this assertion 
of privilege is a puzzle. Nowhere in journalism is the quote 
more sanctified. A typical New Yorker profile is nothing but a 
string of lengthy quotations from the subject and his or her as- 
sociates, with a connecting tissue of irrelevant scene-setting 
detail. Malcolm has admitted to fabricating some of this de- 
tail, such as moving the site of a conversation from her flat in 
New York City to a restaurant in California. The myth is that 
by relying so heavily on seemingly verbatim quotations, the 
journalist is functioning as a crystal-clear piece of glass 
through which the reader can see the subject whole and true. 
But if the quotes are the result of art and not tape recording, 
the whole genre needs rethinking. 

Newsmagazines also rely heavily on quotes, though their 
style emphasizes compression and bustle, in contrast to the 
New Yorker's leisurely pace. Each point the writer wishes to 
make comes with a quote to add color and authority. The col- 
or and the authority often take up more precious space than 
the point itself: “Iraq may not become a quagmire. ‘We'll feed 
the Kurds and then amscray,’ says retired Lieut. Colonel Wil- 
liam Finnegan, now a senior fellow at the Center for War, Pes- 
tilence, Famine and Death in Washington.” 

Newspapers treasure quotes from “ordinary” people, for 
authenticity rather than authority. A poll, conducted at great 
expense with the best psephological technique, is thought to 
gain extra credibility if 1 out of 250 million citizens can be 
found to restate its findings in prose. “Seventy percent of 
Americans list inflation as one of their top five concerns. 
‘These prices are just getting out of sight,’ says Judy Draper, 
38, a data processor and mother of three in Molina, Mo.” 

At the opposite extreme, a foreign correspondent I used to 
edit would weave elaborate tales of international intrigue, 
ending each delirious paragraph with the vestigial incantation, 
“_., according to sources.” Even he felt that by merely declar- 
ing he had “sources”—never mind who or where—he was al- 
laying suspicions that he might be making it all up. 

Maybe what American journalism needs is not just better 
quotes but fewer quotes. The Masson case is a reminder that 
the accuracy and wisdom of a piece of journalism inevitably 
depends on “the author’s own observations and conclusions,” 
as Judge Kozinski puts it. It is often more efficient, not to say 
more honest, to express these directly. Quotes can become a 
crutch. Or rather, “Quotes can become a crutch,” says one ob- 
server of the journalistic scene. 8 
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